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The old lady 
gave him what for 


AN oLp LADY living near 
Henderson, N. Y. in 1859 
was shocked at the way 
the four men had arrived 
—and said so. Such sensi- 
ble-looking men in such 
an outlandish vehicle! 
But John Wise and his 
crew, perched up in a 
tree, were far too happy 
to listen. Caught by a 
storm, their aerial balloon had almost plunged 
beneath the angry waves of Lake Ontario. Then, 
after bouncing ashore, they had crashed wildly 
through a mile of tree-tops before stopping in 
one. 

Now, his poise regained, Wise stood up to 
proclaim: “Thus ends the greatest halloon 
voyage ever made.” He had come 1200 miles 
from St. Louis in 19 hours, setting a record un- 
broken for 60 years. 

He had also proved his long-held theory of 
an earth-circling, west-east air current —and 
that was far more important to him. For Wise 
was no carnival balloonist. He was a pioneer 
scientist of the air, a man whose inquiring 
mind and courageous spirit helped start the 
vast forward march of American aviation. 

In America’s ability to produce such men as 
John Wise lies the secret of her real wealth. 
For it is a wealth of human ability that makes 
our country so strong. And it is this same 
wealth that makes her Savings Bonds so safe. 

168 million Americans back U..S..Savings 
Bonds— back them with the best guarantee you 
could possibly have. Your principal guaranteed 
safe to any amount —your interest guaranteed 
sure — by the greatest nation on earth. If you 
want real security, buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
at your bank or through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work. And hold on to them. 
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Patented 


WITH THE 


WONDER HORSE 


The Original Spring-Suspended Hobby Horse 
Exercise is fun on The Wonder 
Horse. Its rocking, bouncing ride 
provides healthful, body-building 
exercise indoors and out for chil- 
dren 1 to 7. 


Models from $10.95 to $29.95 
Workmanship and material guaranteed 6 months 
Look for 
The Wonder Horse trademark 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER’ BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue. 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


STORY OF MEDICINE — by 
Dr. Joseph Garland; Illustrated 
by Erwin H. Austin; Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Price $3.00. 


There is no more thrilling liter- 
ature than the story of men and 
women who have devoted their 
lives to the health and healing of 
mankind. The Story of Medicine 
written by Dr. Garland, Pediatri- 
cian of Medicine and Editor of 
the New England Journal of 
Medicine is an absorbing book 
about the achievements of these 
people. From the early Medicine 
Man to the Family Doc, from the 
magic and superstition of early 
beliefs to the present day teach- 
ings from our great scientific 
laboratories and teaching hospi- 
tals, this has been a trek of adven- 
ture, skill, humanity and under- 
standing. 

Every boy and girl who has the 
slightest bent for medicine or 
nursing will find this a most 
fascinating book. Dr. Garland has 
a style that is simple, easy, fluent 
and humorous. His chapters on 
recent drug discoveries that point 
the way to even greater advances 
in medicine and surgery of the 
future, are well worth the cost of 
the book. 
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ALL ALONE, by Claire Huchet 
Bishop; illustrated by Feodor 
Rojankovsky (Viking Press), 
Price $2.50. 

Here is another extremely hu- 
man and worthwhile contribution 
to children by Claire Bishop. This 
is a story of the French Alps of 
Saucie in which a ten-year old 
boy, Marcel, yodeled lustily to 
keep himself company. As was 
the custom of the little village of 
Montestier, Marcel had been sent 
up into the mountain slopes with 
the care of his three heifers. 
Many other boys from other dis- 
tricts had gone up into the moun- 
tains with their heifers. All had 
been instructed soundly with the 
usual teachings of the village — 
“Keep to yourself. Don’t trust 
anyone. Mind your own business 
and you will keep out of trouble.” 
Both Marcel and his little school 
friend knew this before they 
went into the mountains. But 
loneliness, particularly at night, 
overcame the two boys and they 
began signalling to one another. 
This encouraged Marcel to per- 
form for his little friend an act of 
great kindness — an act which 
could have got him in trouble 
with his father. But as it hap- 
pened, the act was the beginning 
of a great human adventure that 
meant human relationship for the 
whole village of Montestier. 
Through two small boys, every 
person in the district accepted a 
new philosophy, that there’s a 
better way of life than each man 
for himself. 

This is an exhilarating and 
timely story when the whole 
world is waiting for just such an 
enlightenment. The outstanding 
illustrations only add more 
beauty and enchantment to the 
sunny days and the starlit nights, 
to the shadowy peaks and the 
flowery mountain slopes. 
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Poetry 
Corner 


Good Reason 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
I’m glad I’m not a tall giraffe 
’Cause I can talk and sing and 
laugh, 
And I can whisper, if I please, 
But no giraffe can do all these! 


Deep Joyousness 
KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


When Lollipop Laura LeMay 
Kept laughing and laughing all 
day, 
She had feathers to eat 
That tickled her feet, 
And the world threw its worries 
away. 


Contact The Earth 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Contact the good old earth 
Dig and stir it round and round, 
Plant small rosy radish seeds... 
Then watch plants peep 
through the ground. 


Watch the birds build cozy nests 
And tiny ants make cities, 
grand... 
Watch the spider spin his web, 
Open your eyes to God’s fair 
land. 


The butterflies have gay resorts, 
They flit about without a care, 
And from the honeysuckle vines 
Rare perfume fills the morning 
air. 


Contact the good old earth, 
Dig and stir it round and 
round, 
A goodly share of loveliness 
Comes from stirring earth’s 
soft ground. 
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Safety 


As THE good weather comes 
back and children are on’ the 
streets and roads, it is a wise 
thing to renew and intensify the 
safety rules and regulations. In 
the rural areas safety stressing 
ever looms more important as 
fast highways and speeding traf- 
fic enter the relaxed tranquility of 
our suburban and rural life. 

One ingenious rural school 
teacher conducted her own safety 
campaign and it was an intensive 
and extensive one. A mural was 
painted of the one room school on 
its country road that has now be- 
come a highway. -The various 
problems that. confronted the 
children from buses to bicycles on 
such a road were talked about 
and illustrated on the mural; 
where to ride, where to walk, etc. 
The various road signs were 
painted on this mural. This was 
followed by making actual repli- 
cas of the signs (painted in cor- 
rect colors) of all the road and 
safety signs appearing on our 
roads in an effort to familiarize 
the children with them. They 
were made of wood or cardboard, 
and while rather crudely fash- 
ioned they never-the-less con- 
veyed their idea and message. 

These could be set up on the 
playground on a school “road- 
way” and a game made of obeying 
the various signs with children’s 
vehicles (wagons, carts, doll car- 
riages, scooters, etc.) complete 
with “traffic cops” and ‘“police- 
men”. 

The above mentioned rural 
school has now become a much 
larger school with speeding traf- 
fic and more buses. The problems 
are greater but basically the same 
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RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor 
McHenry County, Illinois 


and these children have grown 
up with a very good knowledge 
of them. 

A first grade teacher in 
our large Edgebrook elementary 
school made a “Stop and Go” sign 
that really functioned. The shop 
made a standard and pole with 
four cross arms. It was painted 
white and the words, “Stop” put 
on in red and “Go” in green on 
these cross arms. (An old hall 
tree could also be made to serve. ) 
On evéry possible occasion the 
teacher marched to the door with 
her portable traffic sign, where 
the children were lining up to 
come in or go out, recesses in- 
cluded. Using her traffic sign and 
turning it appropriately the chil- 
dren obeyed the red and green 
signals. These first graders early 
learned the important traffic mes- 
sage. 

From the kindergarten up, the 
role that the safety patrol boys 
play should be stressed. We have 
the children paint pictures of 
their patrol boys and their vari- 
ous duties and they are displayed 
prominently. It is also a fine 
creative art project. Safety on the 
bus, safety in winter, safety at 
the crossings, etc. are all good 
subjects for illustration. One first 
grade made a mural of school, 


Foley s the “Stop 


_ to the first graders at 
gebrook School 


bus, and the children getting off 
the bus. 

When schoo! starts in the fall 
and the children are becoming 
acquainted with the school they 
should know and talk to their 
patrol boys. The boys can go from 
room to room, particularly in 
kindergarten and first grade. A 
visit from the town policeman as 
the children’s friend and helper 
is also good. Have the children 
paint pictures of the policeman. 

One first grade teacher takes 
her children for a walk to the 
various safety zones, and stresses 
bad corners and intersections on 
the children’s routes, as well as 
staying on the sidewalk, going to 
the crosswalks and not running 
between parked cars, etc. She 
walks with her children who take 
the buses and stresses good be- 
havior on the bus,: helping the 
driver and never pushing in line 
or on the bus. Seat work based 
on all of these various ideas fol- 
lows. She also reads them safety 
stories. They sing safety songs. 
She has a large collection of 
safety poems (incidentally saved 
over the years from American 
Childhood). They learn some of 
these. Toy trucks, buses and auto- 
mobiles brought from home make 
material for further art work il- 
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lustrating the idea of obeying the 

traffic lights. 
The children love to repeat the 

following jingle: 

Five little children, playing on the 
floor, 

One played with matches and then 
there were four. 

Four girls and boys, but one 
climbed a tree, 

Fell out and broke his leg, then 
there were three. 

Three little children, one might 
be you, 

Dashed through a stop sign, then 
there were two. 

Two little children, one played 
with a gun, 

Didn’t know t’was loaded, then 
there was one. 

This one good child observed the 
safety rule, 

And so he’s still with us, every- 
day at school. 
To all of this is added other 

safety precautions: 

Never catch a ride. 

Do not walk or play on the road. 

Do not throw anything out of a 
car window. 

Do not put hands or arms out of 
car windows. 

Do not ride on the wrong side of 
the road. 


Do not get into a stranger’s car. 
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Always look where you are going. 
Do not ride in an automobile with 
people who go too fast. 

To this safety of the road. list 
can be added other safety do’s and 
don’ts: 

We never run with a lolly-pop in 
our mouth. 

We do not push each other, either 
in line or on the playground. 

We do not trip each other. ° 

We never pull chairs out from 
under each other. 

We never pet a strange dog. 


We do not play with scissors, 
razors, hatchets, guns or axes. 

We do not leave skates or balls on 
the floor or stairs-.where we 
can fall over them. 

We are careful in climbing or 
standing on chairs, 

Beware of sharp-pointed pencils 
or pens. 

We hold our handkerchief or hand 
over our faces when we cough 
or sneeze. 

We do not drink from strange or 
dirty cups. 
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All of these seem most forceful 
when presented from the negative 
angle, in spite of the educational 
admonition to use the positive ap- 


In October during “Fire Pre- 

vention” week, we make safety 

posters and put them wp all over 

the building. These posters illu- 

strate the following: 

We do not play with matches. 

Be careful around bonfires. 

Watch the wind. 

Stand against the wind and away 
from the fire. 

Keep McHenry green — use your 
ash tray. 

Smother camp fires. 

Use an incinerator. 

Watch out for worn electrical 
cords. 

Break the match. 

Never leave oily rags around. 

Do not let trash and rubbish ac- 
cumulate. 

Lastly, children can be made 
junior policemen to educate their 
parents against throwing lighted 
cigarettes and matches out of 
cars. 

A visit from the local firemen, 
again as town helpers is impres- 
sive to the children. Our firemen 
have acted as judges on the post- 
ers and awarded prizes. 

The American Automobile As- 
sociation (AAA) sponsors a most 


successful safety poster campaign 
and through the local automobile 
club distributes these each month 
to schools. These point out very 
effectively various dangers: 
Look both ways 

Obey the Patrol Boy 

Wear white after dark 

Be extra alert on rainy days 

Do not go between parked cars 
Let the ball go, etc. 

These and many others make 
excellent subjects for children’s 
posters, as well as good subjects 
for upper grades and High School 


On Memorial Day 


KATHLEEN ELSMORE CLARKEN 


The soldiers come marching down the street, 


Keeping time to the drum’s quick beat, 


On Memorial Day. 


The men are steady, proud, and strong, 


Cheers go up as they march along, 


On Memorial Day. 


They guard our country night and day. 


Our country’s flag leads the way, 


On Memorial Day. 


Regard our flag with love and pride, 
Honor the men who for it died, 
On. Memorial Day. 


art classes to try their hands at 
making. 

Realizing speed as a dangerous 
hazard, we can start educating 
children, against this from kin- 
dergarten up. By stressing it hard 
enough we may be able to even- 
tually combat the ever increasing 
horsepower race that the auto- 
mobile industry is subjecting us 
to. If we can develop a safety pro- 
gram with children that will even- 
tually work into the High School 
driver training program, we can 
hope to make better citizens. 
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Make Art Work Easier 


STELLA. E. WIDER 
Secretary Lynchburg Art Center 


Au ART WORK can be im- 
proved by a little more attention 
to what one might call “routine.” 
Inexperienced teachers probably 
have not had their attention 
called to such details — in their 
own study. 

For example — brushes are 
very important tools in the art 
class. Children should be shown 
how essential it is to keep all 
brushes in good condition. Noth- 
ing that can be avoided should 
ever be done to injure the hairs 
of a brush. So often, children, in 
their eagerness to get the color 
on the brush, jab the brush into 
the cake of paint thus breaking 
off, or nearly breaking off the 
hairs. This gives the brush so 
treated an umevenness of line 
which makes it really difficult to 
control strokes. 

Another thing that small folks 
do, and some not so small, is to 
stick the brush, after cleaning it, 
into a container, brush end down. 
Inevitably the brush dries with 
hairs bent out of place. Where 
small brushes are kept in the 
color boxes care is not taken to 
see that the hairs are in line. The 
result is a very much curved 
brush end, hardly to be controlled. 

After a brush has been used it 
should be thoroughly cleansed in 
CLEAN water, paying special at- 
tention to see that no color re- 
mains in the brush near the tin 
ferrule. Then the brush should be 
grasped firmly as close to the top 
end as possible and given ONE 
vigorous shake. With a round 
brush this will bring all the hairs 
to a point, and that is the way it 
should be dried. Flat brushes can 
be given ONE flat stroke against 


a hard flat surface, thus leaving 


the hairs in a straight line, for 
drying. The best way to dry 
brushes is to stand them up in tall 
cans, not too many to a can. 
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Another trait of children which 
is hard to overcome, is the over- 
loading of brushes when paint- 
ing. This is particularly true 
when using tempera, or show card 
colors. Two things happen. The 
paint begins to thicken in the 
brush which makes it hard to 


manage. The second point is that 


paint gets under the tin part of 
the brush and lodges there. This 
makes for muddy coloring in fu- 
ture work, as when the brush is 
moistened again, this hidden 
color oozes out into the fresh 
color dulling it. Try to train the 
children to keep paint on the tip 
end of the hairs, and to be very 
careful not to let paint get up to 
the tin part. A demonstration 
with a badly cleaned brush will 
show what CAN happen. 

We have found that small glass 
jars in which such things as pea- 
nut butter, jam, and relishes 
come, make much better water 
containers than the little tin pans. 
Fill them only half full of water 
and avoid spills. Reserve the pans 
for mixing colors. 

Show the pupils how to moisten 
the paints in their water color 
boxes without touching them with 
a brush. This keeps the paint 
water clean, as well as the brush. 
Moisten the brush thoroughly in 
the clean water. Then grasp the 
brush by its very tip end and use 
it as a spoon. Take a generous 
load of water on the brush and 
hold it in a horizontal position 
until directly over the cake to be 
moistened. Then tip it quickly to 
a vertical position, and a big drop 
will drop right on the cake!! 

Some papers have a tendency 
to curl when moistened. If pos- 
sible they should be tacked or 
stapled to a board, cardboard, or 
similar surface. If this cannot be 
done moistening the paper on the 
back with a little water will help 


to flatten it. Loose drawing should 
always be weighted down when 
put to dry. 

Frequently, papers may be at- 
tached to the blackboard with 
good results. If the drawings are 
quick watercolors the backs of 
the paper may be moistened, and 
the paper will stay smoothly in 
place until the paper dries out. 
For better security, the papers 
may be held to the board by mask- 
ing tape. It is inexpensive, comes 
in rolls all sorts of widths and 
sizes. It is easily removed from 
the board when no longer of use. 
There is no better way to do 
finger painting than to use the 
board for foundation. The papers 
must be moistened on both sides, 
anyway. Smooth the paper onto 
the board, and apply the paint! 
There is much better chance for 
arm and finger movement, and 
much messiness. can be avoided. 
What drippings there are are 
cleaned off the board much easier 
than off tables and desks. Chil- 
dren, working at tables keep edg- 
ing nearer to their work in their 
absorption. The result is much 
smeared “fronts”. When standing 
at the board to do the work, this 
threat is eliminated. Be sure, 
however, when the finger paint- 
ing is satisfactory to remove it 
from the board, and place on 
newspapers, on the floor prefer- 
ably. Otherwise, the work will be 
pasted to the board by the paint. 

Stacks of old newspapers and 
rags are a necessity in an art 
work room. The P.T.A. will gladly 
keep you supplied. Keep the pa- 
pers in flattened piles. Cut the 
rags into twelve inch squares (a 
job for the children) and pile 
them up neatly. The surplus odds 
and ends can be kept in old 
laundry bags, or a keg for emer- 
gencies. Paint rags should be dis- 

(Turn to page 64) 
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Bill loves dogs. Here are two expressive ones of his own creation. 


PeriopicaLLy throughout 
the school year many primary 
grade teachers have their chil- 
dren turn to  “show-and-tell” 
periods where they bring objects 
about their hobbies or interests 
at home and talk about them. 

To countless children this pre- 
sents a challenging opportunity 
in expressing their favorite activ- 
ities or objects; ones that lie 


MP ti ge 


Top: Jill likes to paint in her bedroom. 


Bottom: Bob might lose his stamps 

bringing them to school. But he can 

get his experience across in school 
with his drawing. 


closest to their hearts. But then 
again to others the idea of bring- 
ing their materials to school is 
often quite awkward. James, for 
example, has an aquarium at 
home, which is his pride and joy. 
But he could hardly carry it to 
school. Ed’s hobby is developing 
photographs in a darkroom with 


Top: Sally cannot skate in school, but 
she certainly can in her drawing. 


Bottom: Jane takes care of her baby 
brother. Now she is taking a 
picture of him. 


Expressing 
Hobbies 
Through 

Art 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 
Art Instructor 
Clinton Elementary School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Renee “dressed up” her ballet picture 
by pasting scrap velvet material from 
her own outfit. 


Jo Anne collects foreign dolls. Here she 
modeled one of her own thinking with 


paper “starched” with wheat paste. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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Bill, who is learning to be a “ham” operator, cannot bring his delicate 
equipment to school, but he shows it here in his sketch. 


his father. But the classroom 
could never be made dark enough 
to make a print. Alice likes to 
help her mother care for her 
baby brother. But unfortunately, 
her baby brother sleeps during 
most of the school day. As a re- 
sult, these children, like many 
others are thwarted when such 
challenging activities are put be- 
fore them because they are not 
given the opportunity to “show- 
and-tell” those activities which 


Father Grinny Grogg 


(Draw this imaginative picture) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


are really their hobbies. 

So instead of limiting children 
to expressing hobbies which they 
can only bring to school, I occas- 
sionally have them express their 
hobbies through creative art ac- 
tivities in addition to objects 
which they bring from home. 
Then they readily discover that 
they have much to say — each dif- 
ferent — about their best hobbies. 

Some make drawings of their 
hobbies “in action” showing them- 


Whenever the nights are the color of ink 
Old Father Grinny Grogg, quick as a wink 
Rides on a broomstick into the sky 
And lights the star candles as he passes by. 
He waves to the breezes that gambol and play 
At leap frog and tag up the broad milky way, 
Where a shy little maid spilled some milk in her 
fright 
When the cow jumped up over the moon man 
one night. 
Then higher and higher and higher he goes 


Until, if he stands on the tips of his toes, 


Mary’s hobby is fashions. She modeled 
a *qure from clay and painted it. 


selves in the picture engaging in 
them. Others make papier mache’ 
objects that identify their hob- 
bies. Still others make clay forms 
to express their hobbies. Finally 
some make collages of scrap mat- 
erials or material they actually 
use in their hobbies. 

These, their ‘“show-and-tell” 
end products of such an activity, 
show once again a utilization of 
subject matter on the magic 
carpet of expressive art. 


He can reach to the last little lantern, and then 
The top of the world will be lighted again. 


Suggestion: Have pupils close their eyes and visualize poem while it is read aloud to 
them. Then let each child use paints — crayon, pencilor charcoal and use a great deal 
of imagination in his interpretation of the poem, Mount on attractive backgrounds of 
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Tue CHILDREN had grown 
used to furnishing large coopera- 
tive pictures for two spaces be- 
tween windows in the elementary 
school library. 

This time they decided to make 
one of woodland and the other, a 
town. The pictures tell a con- 
tinued story. 

Let us look first at the finished 
pictures. Hlustration 1 on white 
paper. Illustration 2 on beautiful 
red construction paper. The 
white added light to the library. 
The red added warmth and 
friendliness. 

Let us follow the children as 
they make the Town. 

Illustration 3 — Douglas and 
Danny very carefully paint some 
houses. Beginning the mural is 
very important. The houses must 
stand very straight and look very 
neat. 

Illustration 4 — Pamela adds 
more houses. The beautiful big 
pieces of red paper are now in a 
vertical position. It is harder to 
paint when the paper stands up 
straight because the paint wants 
to run down. Pamela uses the 
paint about as thick as gravy. 

Illustration 5 — The two big 
red pieces have been joined. The 
boys decide to paint some cars on 
the road which surrounds the 
town. 

Illustration 6 — Alice adds 
some little fresh green leaves to 
the dark trees. The children are 
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Big 
Pictures 
For The 


Library 


JESSIE TODD, 
Instructor in Art, Emeritus 
University of Chicago 
Laboratory School 
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making a decorative design. Each 
child enters into the spirit of it. 
Illustration 7 — Ben decides 
that he can make the lines neater. 
Illustration 8 — Ben stands on 
the shelf of the bulletin board and 
very carefully makes the lines of 
the road very neat. He vol- 
unteered. The children were very 
pleased to have him do this. 
Illustration 9 — The children 
wanted a baseball boy. One said, 
“Which way shall we make him, 
with his head in the air going out 
to play or with his head looking 
down as he comes home tired.” 
Each sketched a baseball boy on a 
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piece of cheap paper. Sue’s was 
chosen for the mural. 

Sue fills in the face of the boy 
she sketched with white chalk. 

Illustration 10 — Now Sue 
paints the cap and hair. 

Illustration 11 — The white 
shirt looks wonderful on the red 
paper. 

Illustration 12 — Now for the 
blue jeans. 

Illustration 13 — The girls 
make a big tree with blossoms. 

Illustration 14.— The skunk is 
a very popular animal in our 
school. He must be in every wood- 
land scene. 


Illustration 15 — Carol, Rose- 
mary and Karen make a fine trio 
to work on any picture. The floor 
is a wonderful place to work 
when you want to make things 
very carefully. 

Illustration 16 — It is very 
handy to have close by a paper 
where you can try out colors. The 
girls wanted to shade the blos- 
soms with light and dark pink 
colors. 

The pictures are almost done. 
The children have enjoyed the 
work:.They have liked to make 
the pictures for the library. 

Children learn to cooperate as 


Our Clock 


EDNA HAMILTON 


The hands creep around 

A track on its face 

While its heart ticks a tune 
For the human race. 


they work on art projects. Mak- 
ing something together builds up 
class spirit. 

When children work on a co- 
operative project it needs to be 
kept up at least four or five weeks 
so that they feel that it has been 
worthwhile. 

A stage set of course is used 
for only one day, but that can be 
made very freely and quickly. 
Everyone knows that it is to be 
used for one occasion. 

When childrens’ work is used 
as decoration in a school the chil- 
dren feel more at home in that 
school. 
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Looxin G forward to the big, 
little event of an annual rhythm 
band and musical program, 
turned out to be instructive as 
well as entertaining, in the small 
school ‘community in which 1 
taught. 

For organization, the first ap- 
proach to the project after get- 
ting permission from the school 
officials, was to send out “feelers” 
to the parents, as to their attitude 
for such a project. With the back- 
ing of the parents and the PTA 
organization, necessary equip- 
ment was secured for a start. 

The PTA seeing the need for 
new instruments sponsored a pro- 
gram, charging admission. At 
20¢ per ticket, the band received 
$35. The program was scheduled 
on a date which did not coincide 
with the regular PTA meeting 
because charging admission did 
not conform with organization 
rules. 

Also, the cooperation of classes 
within the school helped build up 
the band. The manual training 
class made sand blocks, rhythm 
sticks and repaired all worn out 
instruments. The important job 
of promoting and advertising was 
the part contributed by the typ- 
ing class. The girls’ home econ- 
omics class did their share by 
sewing the uniforms. 

As an economical measure, 
when planning to remain at the 
same school several years, I use 
cloth for the unforms. Sateen is 
a suitable material if a clingy ef- 
fect is desired. For a firm look 
broadcloth or cambric is best, but 
requires more care in storing. By 
making several extra uniforms a 
future problem may be averted, 
that of uniform shortage, due to 
increased enrollment. Sometimes 
it is difficult to explain to a child 
why his or her suit has to be un- 
like the others. 

To make the capes usable for 
all seasons, the appearance was 
changed by means of a simple 
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Rhythm With Noted Discord 


ADAH ANTHIS PRITCHETT 


trick such as — cutting holiday 
motifs from paper and arranging 
on the capes. A light green shade 
for the background lends itself 
well as a transformer. Seasonal 
touch up colors with the green 
were as follows: brown for the 
fall festivities, red for Christ- 
mas, and yellow for the spring 
accent. For the director’s uniform 
the colors are reversed. 


As early in the school term as 
possible a theme for the program 
was announced. The purpose of 
this was to give pupils taking 
private lessons a chance to work 
on an appropriate solo number. 
For instance, with the theme 
“Around The World” a _ folk 
dance using the tune “Klapp Dan- 
zen” was given. As a piano solo, 
“Wooden Shoes” correlated with 
this theme, too. 


I find that teachers of private 
instruction are very anxious to 
cooperate because it stimulates 
interest in their work. Of course, 
the teacher was given full author- 
ity as to performance and choice 
of selection. After several years, 
it became evident there were pu- 
pils taking lessons so they would 
be able to render a solo on the 
program. 

Classroom practice was started 
after the pupils had become fa- 
miliar with a tune, preferably 
written in 4/4 time. The first ex- 
ercise was tapping lightly with a 
pencil on every beat. Then ability 
to tap on beat I. The next step 
was clapping on beat 1 and 3. To 
vary the exercises the class was 
divided into two groups, one 
group clapping hands on beat 1, 
another group answering with a 
clap on 2, 3 and 4. Likewise, any 
form of physical exercise in which 
they could get the feel of the 
rhythm well established with- 
out the monotony of the same 
practice over and over. 


For the initial step in handling 
the instruments and for deter- 


mining individual skills, rhythm 
sticks and rulers were used in a 
class group. As progress was 
made the other instruments were 
distributed according to ability. 
To promise the children use of a 
certain instrument and find out 
later they are unable to handle it 
without individual help creates a 
ticklish problem. 

Such instruments as the drums, 
triangles, wood blocks, R. sticks, 
castanets and cymbals which re- 
quired split secord timing were 
played by the more talented chil- 
dren. The sand blocks, bells, clogs, 
and tambourines were used by the 
children unable to keep perfect 
rhythm, cues being given to tell 
them when to strike or shake. 

The choice positions in the 
band were given as a reward for 
good conduct, even to the extent 
of sacrificing talent. Sometimes 
after-school drill is needed to get 
particular players.in shape. 

To eliminate waste of valuable 
training time, I planned the class 
to follow a play period. Durirg 
this time a reliable pupil would 
arrange the instruments. Thus, 
the confusion and noise of passing 
out jangly instruments in class 
was alleviated, leaving a ready-to- 
go atmosphere. 

Another policy I adhered to 
strictly was that of allotting time 
for each child to perform alone on 
the program. The object was to 
give early training in an effort to 
“break down” the barrier of shy- 
ness. In some cases it required 
persistent observation to find 
something each child could per- 
form well. 

For example, on one occasion, 
as program time approached — a 
boy on the black list was given 
the act of pinning miniature doll 
clothes on a lirie while the band 
played “Irish: Washerwoman.” 
Our hopeless case- turned out to 
be the unpredictable hit of the 
show. 

(Turn to page 64) 
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Night float with big balloon image 
in front 


A float in the > nigh ania The colors above are created by flares. 
In the back is a large bass drum 
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Fascinations 


rn 


of Mardi Gras 


DOROTHY BLANCHARD 
Blanchard & Riddick Kindergarten 
Metairie, Louisiana 


Come to the Mardi Gras!! 
Visit with us through these pic- 
tures the spectacular Mardi Gras 
of old New Orleans as seen 
through the eyes of our 5 years 
old children. 
The happy, carefree and excit- 
ing spirit of Mardi Gras, (that is 
unknown to children in other 
parts of the country), is keenly 
felt by the children of New 
Orleans at a very early age. 
Shortly after the Christmas 
Mardi Gras Day — the children reaching out to catch 
to gaiety begins to be felt in the the trinkets; puter the ground the devil 4 laughing at 
home as children behold their them. Shows the happy spirit of Mardi Gras. 
parents in their lovely costumes 
and gowns on their way to the 
many balls. 
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A float with a masker holding on with 
one hand and tossing with 
the other 


As the season gathers mo- 
mentum, their interest grows, and 
about two weeks before the great 
day of Mardi Gras, parades are 
staged throughout the streets of 
New Orleans. It was these spec- 
tacular, brilliant Mardi Gras 
floats that stimulated the imagina- 
tion of our children and provided 
an opportunity for free expres- 
sion art class. Interpretation of 


Said a little brown seed, 
As he woke one day, 
There’s a time for work 


And a time for play. 


The sun gave him warmth, 
And the rain gave him drink; 
And he grew quite big 
As quick as a wink! 
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Ben’s conception of a colorful float 


the spectacle gave vent to the ex- 
cited spirit of the Carnival season 
and the results were thrillingly 
satisfying. Give a child a subject 


That Means Me! 


BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


I’ve played long enough, 
He chuckled with glee; 
It’s time to work, 


And that means me! 


which captures his imagination 
and challenges his talent and 
watch the eagerness with which 
he attacks his assignment. 


He threw back his covers, 
And jumped out of bed; 

And up through the earth 
Stuck his little green head. 


By doing his best 
With each precious hour, 
He at last became 


A lovely flower! 
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Aiding The Primary Child 


In Personal-Social Development 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., Ph.D 
Research Professor of Psychology and Director, 


As SHE COMES into daily 
contact with the primary child, 
the teacher plays an important 
role in his personal and social 
development. The home back- 
ground, the neighborhood, and all 
that enters into the outside-of- 
school environment has a pro- 
found influence upon young 
child’s personal and social devel- 
opment. This influence may be to 
the child’s advantage or it may 
serve to strengthen undesirable 
social tendencies. The teacher has 
it within her power to so channel 
the child’s activities that they 
may rebound to his best social de- 
velopment. Either through co-in- 
cidence or by chance, a child may 
find himself in a certain sub-group 
entirely bereft of motivation. An- 
other child may never have had 
many friends; a third, may feel 
no desire to mingle with others 
but, quite the contrary, prefer to 
be alone. 

For all the above, and many 
others, it is essential for the 
teacher to make definite efforts 
and to do specific planning for 
their social development. The per- 
sonal and social characteristics of 
the child are individual. They 
grow and develop in many kinds 
of circumstances. The young child 
whose behavior exemplifies a lack 
of social development is the one 
who should become the first ob- 
ject of study on the part of the 
teacher. Occasionally one finds 
teachers, and parents, too, who 
are well pleased with a child who 
brings home a report card bear- 
ing good marks in the achieve- 
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Psychological Clinic 


St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


ment of various school subjects. 
Yet, if such a child is not simul- 
taneously growing and developing 
personally and socially, an impor- 
tant element in his education is 
being woefully neglected. 

A pertinent example is apropos 
at this point: Larry, a boy of av- 
erage intelligence, was doing good, 
average work in all his first-grade 
subjects. His parents were well 
pleased with their son. His teach- 
er paid no particular attention to 
him as he was always an attentive 
youngster in class, did all his as- 
signments fairly well, and never 
caused any trouble to anyone. 
Throughout the entire first se- 
mester all proceeded smoothly. 
Larry bothered no one, and no one 
bothered Larry. 

In the second semester, how- 
ever, this particular class had a 
new teacher, Miss Brown. Though 
the earlier teacher succeeded 
equally well in the academic 
achievement of her pupils, Miss 
Brown was also concerned with 
the child himself, with his total 
development as an individual per- 
son. Already in her second week 
at this school, Miss Brown began 
to notice the quiet, unobtrusive 
little Larry. She at once decided 
to make him the object of her spe- 
cial study for the following week. 

Accordingly she kept an anec- 
dotal record of all her observa- 
tions of Larry for five days, Mon- 
day through Friday. This did not 
detract in any way from her regu- 
lar teaching, for the little note 
pad was handy on her desk. A 
few words, a phrase, or a sentence 


or two found their way on the 
pad throughout the course of the 
day. These referred to any and 
all observations of Larry, both in 
the classroom, in the lunch room, 
and on the playground during the 
recess periods. 

After school, the little note pad 
went home with Miss Brown, and 
she summarized the observations 
for the day in the various categor- 


ies into which they naturally fell. — 


On each of the five days she did 
the same, withholding all judg- 
ment and speculation until the 
end of the week. During this week 
she made no special advances in 
any way to change the personal 
and social habits of Larry, but 
permitted him to continue as he 
had been accustomed to do. 

At the end of the week, Miss 
Brown made an intensive study 
of her anecdotal record for Larry. 

Among the many items that 
emerged were such as these: She 
found that on fourteen occasions 
Larry was standing alone and 
aloof on the playground; twice he 
had joined in a game with three 
other boys of his class. During 
three noon lunch periods, he had 
rever spoken until someone ad- 
dressed a question to him; then 
his answer was brief. On one oc- 
casion only did he join in a con- 
versation with two other boys, 
and this lasted about three min- 
utes. Twice he addressed another 
child, but seemingly no one heard 
him, and he didn’t bother to get 
the other child’s attention. Sev- 
eral times each day he either sat 
on a bench near the building, or 
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wandered idly to and fro near the 
drinking fountain. 

After completing her study, 
Miss Brown decided upon a plan 
of action for the positive social 
development of Larry. Her first 
move was to contact Larry’s par- 
ents for an interview. Being very 
cooperative, they both agreed to 
stop in and see Miss Brown the 
very next evening. 

What Miss Brown further 
learned about Larry’s out-of- 
school life confirmed her earlier 
suspicions. His afternoons at 
home were spent in as solitary a 
manner as he conducted himself 
at school. Living on the outskirts 
of the town, Larry had no near 
neighbors. After coming home 
from school he usually idled away 
his time along the brook which 
ran through fields nearby. Seem- 
ingly he could entertain himself 
for hours alone with nature. 

Neither father nor mother ever 
bothered much about Larry, be- 
cause “he is always a good boy, 
and never gets into any trouble.” 
Little by little Miss Brown unfold- 
ed to his parents the serious dan- 
gers to which Larry could be 
heading by his completely intro- 
vertive behavior. They saw the 
point and began working out plans 
with Miss Brown for their son. 
They would encourage him to in- 
vite some of the boys of his class 
to his home after school or on 
Saturdays. As soon as he became 
old enough, they would encourage 
his joining the Cub Scouts. 

On her part, Miss Brown 
planned many little devices by 
which she could “set the stage,” 
so to speak, for Larry’s participa- 
tion in playground activities with 
the older boys. Nor were her ef- 


I love my darling Mother, 

She’s as sweet as she can be. 
She’s just so gentle, and so dear, 
And does SO much for me! 


forts in the classroom less em- 
phatic. She saw to it that at times 
the children worked in small 
groups of four or five, and fre- 
quently Larry was made leader or 
captain, responsible for the com- 
pletion of the work of the group. 

As might be expected, results 
were slow in appearing. Yet, by 
the end of the semester, Larry 
was well on his way to a healthful 
social development. Miss Brown 
had had a number of interviews 
with his mother, who was grate- 
ful to her for calling attention to 
this deficiency in Larry at a time 
when the remedy would be less 
difficult. Needless to say, that in 
their last few interviews, Larry’s 
mother had some definite plans 
for continuing her son’s social de- 
velopment during the ensuing 
summer months. And these were 
a far cry from his former solitary 
strolls along the creek! 

The above example is but one 
of many the teacher will readily 
recognize as she herself becomes 
cognizant of the importance of the 
personal and social development 
of her pupils. True, not all will 
respond as readily as did Larry 
and his parents, but continued 
effort will show improvement in 
the end. In an average class of 
normal children, the teacher may 
find herself confronted with any 
number who are in need of some 
form of assistance toward whole- 
some social development. 

Besides the so-called “good 
child who bothers nobody,” there 
are those who are moody and 
sullen, those who are resentful 
and jealous, those who are rough 
and coarse. Then, too, there are 
the noisy, the clowning, the gig- 
gly, the blustering and the bois- 


Mother’s Day Wish 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


terous. Again one meets the hot- 
tempered, the phlegmatic and the 
uninterested, the fearful and the 
nervous, the irritable and the 
dominating. All of these can 
profit by the sympathetic, under- 
standing teacher who makes it 
part of her educational procedure 
to guide the social and personal 
growth and development of her 
pupils. 

The first sign of deviant be- 
havior on the part of one of her 
pupils is for the alert teacher the 
cue to begin an intensive study of 
that pupil. Some questions the 
teacher might ask herself con- 
cerning the child she wishes to 
study are: Does he make friends 
easily? Is he a good mixer? Does 
he share with others willingly? Is 
he cooperative in group work? 
Has he a few good chums? Is he 
ever persecuted by other chil- 
dren? Does he have many inter- 
ests or only a few interests, or 
even none? 

Does he have the respect of his 
classmates? Is he friendly with 
many or with few children? Does 
he tend to remain alone frequent- 
ly? Does he seem to enjoy play- 
ing with others when urged to 
join their activities? Is he gener- 
ally well-liked? Is he usually 
reserved? Is he over-aggressive? 

The total environment of the 
child, both at school and at home 
must enter into his personal and 
social development. The educative 
process is remiss and wanting in 
important aspects if this be neg- 
lected. Hence, it becomes the duty 
of every teacher to be alert to 
spot the needs of each child and 
then to assist in bringing about 
his best personal and _ social 
development. 


My Mother gives me loving care, 
And we have fun each day. 

I hope my Mother will enjoy 

Her Special Day in May. 
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Rain 
and The 


Art 
Lessons 


ANNA DUNSER 


Mew, mew 

Kitten in the rain 

Pinkish nose against the 
window pane. 


So wrote an eight year old girl 
inspired by the spring rain. Mois- 
ture in all of its forms has been 
used many times as subjects for 
poems and paintings. 

Rain, clouds, fog, oceans, rivers, 
snow, ice, frost, sleet, any one of 
these could be developed into an 
extensive project for study for 
older boys and girls, but primary 
children who cannot go into the 
complexities of the subject can 
study the simpler aspects and 
group them all into one or two 
units. 

Rain has its advantages and 
disadvantages for all of us. Small 
children cry, “Rain, rain go 
away,” when they are eager to 
play in the sunshine. (They would 
quite willingly play in the rain but 
are not often permitted to do so.) 

In the school room the rain out- 
side the window can be an incen- 
tive for many pictures which will 
integrate the art, the writing, the 
science and the social studies. 
Every child will find his own way 


of representing rain. Sometimes. 
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a child will ask, “What color is 
rain?” often not expecting an 
answer. He is asking himself the 
question. One child will make 
long black marks slanting across 
the page, another child will make 
similar ones but make them blue, 
more like the sky the rain came 
from. Another child may use dots 
in place of lines. Usually the rain 
is added after the picture is 
drawn and nearly finished. 

The picture itself shows that it 
is raining or about to rain by the 
way the people in it are prepared. 
We see the bright colored umbrel- 


Children in the rain 


las, the gay rain coats and hats, 
the galoshes with their pictur- 
esque names such as “Puddle 
jumpers.” 

The drawings are often so at- 
tractive that the children hesitate 
to put in the lines or dots that 
represent rain. Of course every 
teacher knows the little rain game 
that children like so well. She 
says to her pupils, “The people in 
your pictures are ready for rain. 
Now when I switch off the lights 
in the room (or pull down the 
shade) that means it has started 
to rain. When I turn on the light 


The firemen need water 
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the rain suddenly ceases.” When 
she has turned off the light there 
may be silence in the room for a 
moment, then some one starts to 
put in dots or strokes. The teach- 
er says, “I hear the first few 
drops. Do you hear them?” The 
children get the idea and vigor- 
ously put rain into their pictures 
with their crayons. Soon there is 
a real downpour or perhaps a hail- 
storm. The teacher permits this 
to go on only as long as she can 
stand it, then she turns on the 
light. The sudden quiet after the 
storm is very impressive. 

Either before or after the art 
lesson the teacher and the chil- 
dren discuss the benefits of rain. 
All know that rain is necessary 


for plants, animals and people.. 


When the pupils begin to name 
the different flowers, fruits and 
vegetables as well as the shrubs 
and trees they see how much we 
depend on rain. Perhaps some of 
the children have lived in places 
where it is necessary to irrigate 
in order to grow crops. They have 
seen or heard of deserts where 
nothing grows. Charles in the 
third grade was so impressed with 
the talk about deserts that he 
wrote, 
They were going to the desert one 
day. 
They were going to the desert one 
day to see the desert. 
When they got to the desert they 
saw lots and lots of sand. 
There is no water in the desert. 
In thinking of the benefits of 
rain the children may draw pic- 
tures of flower gardens. Some one 


Water transportation 


will think of placing a bird bath 
in the middle of the 12 by 18 sheet 
of drawing paper, and arranging 
paths and flower beds around that 
central point. 

The page becomes an attractive 
design which has a central empha- 
sis, has connecting lines, and 
many colors and shapes for vari- 
ety. 
of subordination, unity, balance 
rhythm and harmony although 
the children will not be familiar 
with these terms. 

When the pictures are on the 
wall for criticism the teacher 


points out the places where -the 


same color on each side of the 
center can give balance through 
color, and how the paths can wind 
about in the garden without cut- 
ting off any part from the rest. 


Snowflakes with white crayon 
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It will be a good example 


Flowering trees is another pos- 
sibility which gives nice results. 
Gray paper or some dark color is 
used for the back ground, The 
trunk and branches are drawn in 
with crayons. (The tree should 
fit the page.) Blobs of tempera 
paint are put in for the blossoms. 
The .red, blue, yellow. or purple 
paint should be mixed with white 
to give delicate colors that will 
show up well on the dark back- 
ground. Different tints of one 
color should be used on one tree. 

And what stories and poems 
can be written about rain! Titles 
may be suggested which will stim- 
ulate the children and make it 
possible for the stories to have 
conflict and resolution of the con- 
flict. 


Going for the children 
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Such titles-as these may be 

used, 

Why -the Robin was in the Rain. 

What David found on the Side- 
walk. 

The Little Dog that was afraid of 
the Rain. 

And the unfavorable aspects of 
rain? As mentioned above the 
children can’t play out of doors— 
nor can the adults. The rain has 
spoiled many picnics, parades and 
out door celebrations. 

These are minor disadvantages 
that people take quite willingly 
for the greater good. However 
sometimes rains are so heavy and 
constant that they wash out the 
crops, flood the streets and carry 
away bridges. Sometimes rivers 
overflow and destroy towns and 
take many lives. Small children 
as a rule will not depict such 
scenes unless they have been in 
the midst of such catastrophies. 

Other good that comes with the 
rain may add subjects for paint- 
ings, murals, etc. Drinking water 
for people and animals open up 
vast areas of discussion and reac- 
tion. Some children are not fa- 


Trees covered with ice 


miliar with wells except through 
stories. They cannot understand 
the principle of pumps, cisterns 
and bored wells unless it is ex- 
plained carefully. The Old Oaken 
Bucket, and Pussy in the Well 
become more enjoyable when 
understood. 

Rain, of course, brings up the 
subject of clouds. Small children 
draw clouds in the sky as round 
spots, perhaps blue clouds in a 
white sky. With clearer knowl- 
edge they can draw them in a 
more interesting way. One third 
grade teacher found an easy way 
to explain clouds to her group. 
Using a detergent she shook up 
a nice bowl of suds. She placed a 
handful of the suds on a flat piece 
of glass. The children could see 
the piled-up suds from all sides 
and from the bottom. Since real 
clouds ride on a plain of colder 
air, like the suds on the glass, the 
pupils have a good close up view 
of a cloud. 

After that the children watched 
the clouds daily and were delight- 
ed to see the thunderheads 
against the blue sky which appear 


so often on a spring day. 

On white paper they drew 
clouds with white crayon, filling 
in the crayon with vigor. The 
lower part of the picture was a 
scene — spring grass of yellow- 
green, flowers, trees or anything 
the child wished to add. Then 
tempera paint, blue, blue-green, or 
blue-violet was painted over the 
entire space for sky. The wax 
crayon resists the paint so the 
children felt it was like magic 
when the white clouds came pop- 
ping out of the blue sky. If there 
were rivers or lakes in the picture 
those, too, were painted, and there 
may have been reflections of the 
white clouds in the water! 

The children noticed that at 
sunset the clouds were tinged 
with many warm colors, red, pink, 
orange, yellow, etc. in delicate 
tints. These sunset pictures could 
be done most effectively with wa- 
ter colors. The paint on wet paper 
spreads and gives a soft effect 
which suggests sunset skies. 
Trees and other objects can be put 
in with black crayon or with paint 
when the paper is somewhat dry. 


Jack Frost began it 
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The clouds will inspire many . 


stories and poems. This. written 
work should be the child’s own 
thoughts and emotion. If the 
teacher merely assigned a “com- 
position” on Clouds, the children 
would attempt to give back to her 
whatever they could remember 
that she had told them, giving her 
and the others nothing new and 
interesting to read. 

The children can best be pre- 
pared to write poems by reading 
to them some short simple poems 
by masters. There are so many 
available about rain, clouds, lakes, 
rivers, etc. 

Steam is another form of mois- 
ture which intrigues the pupils. 
Steam in the tea kettle makes the 
lid dance or perhaps blows a 
whistle. Catching some of the 
steam on a cold plate demon- 
strates how raindrops are formed. 
The boys especially will be inter- 
ested in steam driven engines and 
boats. They will draw and paint 
pictures of the work of steam. 
Though it is an interesting sub- 
ject for discussion it does not lend 
itself so well to imaginative stor- 
ies and poetry. 

Boats lead us to the subject of 
transportation by water, and here 
again is a possibility for much 
creative activity. One teacher 
suggested “The Bridge.” A big 
bridge which curves upward and 
across a river and down again on 
the farther side lends itself to 
good composition. Nearly the en- 
tire surface of a paper 12 by 18 
should be used for the bridge. It 
may have the high towers at 
either end with the lacy steel sup- 
ports curving between the towers, 
or the supporting lines may be on 
the under side of the bridge. What 
a good time the children have 
drawing the cars, buses and 
trucks which cross the bridge and 
the many kinds of boats on the 
water beneath. 

If the children can be taken on 
an excursion to see bridges the 
work will be more realistic but 
they can get much from a de- 
scription. 

Children are fascinated by 
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All dressed up for rain 


stories and pictures of the ocean 
whether or not they live near the 
coast. A wonderful mural can be 
made of the sandy beach and all 
of the people who have come to 
enjoy it. The bright colored bath- 
ing suits, the striped umbrellas 
and the big balls and other toys 
that children bring along, all help 
to make a gay scene. 

And while we speak of rivers, 
lakes and sea we must not forget 
the industry and sport of fishing. 
Undersea pictures are always 
fascinating whether they be of 
mermaids and other fairy crea- 
tures or of real fish which are of 
so many shapes, sizes and colors. 
Finger paint is especially suitable 
for these under-water scenes. 
Fishing furnishes a vast field for 
stories. 

Perhaps the children’s favorite 
form of moisture is snow. Illus- 
trations for songs are a delight. 
Jingle Bells, White Christmas and 
many others are available in any 
song book. A horse or a team 
hitched to a sleigh which is. over- 
flowing with children makes a 
wonderful picture and fits well on 
a page twelve by eighteen. The 
teacher points out the necessity 
of fitting the picture to the page, 
and not drawing a small sleigh 
and horses at the bottom of the 
page and bare hills or sky filling 
three fourths of the page. 


Snow flakes can be used to 
teach design. It is not difficult to 
fit a design within a square but it 
requires more thinking and plan- 
ning to fit a design within a hexa- 
gon. Papers should be cut or 
drawn six-sided for the children 
so they have the problem of fit- 
ting the design within a given 
shape. The snowflakes can be 
drawn within the shape or the 
paper folded and scissors used 
to cut the snowflake so it will 
be symmetrical. These designs 
are attractive as decorations 
at Christmas time and for 
tree ornaments. The white cray- 
on comes in handy again to draw 
snowflakes which can be washed 
over with any color of watercolor 
or tempera paint. 

Log cabins or other buildings 
can be drawn, the roofs and 
ground filled in with the white 
crayon. If dots are. put into the 
sky with some pressure of the 
crayon the paint can be applied 
over these, in the same way the 
clouds were made to appear as 
though by magic. 

To make a model: of a small 
village in the snow, the houses 
can be made of squares of col- 
ored construction paper, and ex- 
tra white paper cut to cover the 
roofs. These houses set up on 
white paper make a village. The 
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Potato print — the potato is cut in half — parts cut down, parts left 
standing. The potato is stamped into tempera and printed in a repeat 
pattern on the paper. 


Print Processes 
(Portfolios for Art) 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, 
Campus School, 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


We DECIDED one day to 
make portfolios for our art pro- 
ductions. We wanted some sub- 
stantial container to house the 
work which we did that is in two 
dimensions. This “house” must be 
both useable (functional), sturdy, 
and decorative. It must house 
work done on various size papers 
up to 12” x 18”. This indicated the 
size of the portfolio must be at 
least 13 x 19. 

Each student hunted for card- 
boards (old signs, old parts of 
boxes, etc.) to use as the frame- 
work — to be covered by cloth of 
some type. What should the cloth 
be? — We could buy oil cloth and 
prints of various types. But we 
finally decided that, as long as we 
are “artists”, we should get cloth 
of any type which is plain — any 
color but no print or figure — and 
print (decorate) it ourselves. This 
piece of cloth should measure 
about 22” x 30.” The cloth should 
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be the type which will take paint 
such as printers ink or textile 
paint. Even tempera may be ap- 
plied. The printing is done before 
the cloth is attached to the card- 
board. First; to prepare it, press 
it well. It need not be washed to 


Hairpin print stamp 


remove the sizing as it will not be 
washed later. 


The printing process involves 
much; — designing — appropriate 
design — printing, etc. Knowledge 
of design, textures, printers inks 
and tools, textile paint, borders, 
all over designs, etc. should be 
studied. 


To begin, collect many scrap ob- 
jects which you think might make 
interesting prints (shapes): For 
example, a fork, a chore boy, a 
potato masher, a carrot, and a 
potato (the latter which may be 
cut into shapes for printing). 

Other printing tools are lino- 
leum blocks and wood blocks cut 
for printing. A last good sug- 
gestion is to take scrap blocks ard 
apply pieces of inner tubes to 
form designs. These strips or 
pieces of inner tubes are to be 
pasted on to the blocks. Use rub- 
ber cement. The inked brayer is 
then rolled across the block and 
the inner tube pieces which stick 


Two cut potatoes 
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up get the ink. This is then 
stamped (printed) on paper or 
cloth. 

But, back to our printing with 
various odd materials; spools, 
forks, glasses, wood pieces, chore 
boy, thimble, and buttons. Any 
little tool you can find and hang 
on to in order to stamp into the 
ink and then on to the paper or 
cloth may be very interesting. 

First time use rather thick tem- 
pera paint and paper. This is for 
practice. Smear the thick tempera 
on to a piece of glass or wax-type 
paper. I suggest using tempera 
paint with children as it is wash- 
able (first and always). 

Roll the rubber brayer around 
to smooth out the paint (if you 
have one). If you do not have a 
brayer you'll do fine just to spread 
out the paint on the paper with a 
spoon, knife, or tongue depressor. 

Stamp the printing tool (spool 
for example) into the paint. 
Stamp it on to a paper. Again, 
stamp it into the paint and on to 
the paper. Try border designs and 
all-over patterns. Try several tools 
together into a pattern. For ex- 
ample, stamp the spool then a fork 
— then spool, then fork. Cross 
fork marks. Experiment and try 
all sorts of different prints. Work 
more than one color in. 

After experimentation with 
these odd printing tools, try cut- 
ting wood blocks or linoleum 
blocks (as well as potatoes and 
carrots). Try applying pieces of 
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Potato print 


inner-tube to wood and printing. 

When you feel you have suf- 
ficient practice and experience, 
you are ready for the cloth. These 
are two pieces — as we said — 
about 13” x 19” or one 19” x 26”. 
Print your border design or all- 
over print on the cloth but avoid 
the outside inch and a half all 
around as that is the part which 
will be “turned under” around the 
cardboard. Now, printers ink or 
textile ink may be used instead of 
tempera. Or, stay with the tem- 
pera. After printing, allow time 
for thorough drying. 

When the cloth is entirely dry 
it may be applied to the card- 
board. This makes a substantial 
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Egg beater or whizzer 


and decorative cover for the port- 
folio to house your art work. 


A summer shower caught us 
While we were at play, 
It came up very quickly 


And hid the sun away. 


The Rainbow 


KATHLEEN ELSMORE CLARKEN 


Then the sun shone brightly 
Through a dark and cloudy sky, 
And we gazed with rapture 

At the rainbow arch on high. 
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School Safety 


THe GENERAL objective of 
any teaching concerning safety 
should be to develop good habits 
that will prevent accidents. This 
is particularly true when present- 
ing the safety precautions we 
should follow in going to and 
from school, walking, or riding 
the bus, and also concerning play- 
ground activities. 

The study was first introduced 
through the need for explaining 
the duties of the school safety pa- 
trol to the group. One of the pa- 
trol boys visited the room and ex- 
plained how he was trying to pre- 
vent accidents at school crossings. 
He asked the boys and girls to 
help him by being careful and by 
obeying his, or other patrols, sig- 
nals for crossing the streets and 
for getting on and off busses. 

Later the group discussed their 
responsibility and duty to the pa- 
trol at the school crossings, and 
also to the traffic policeman. This 
led into a study of traffic signals 
and signs. 
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A chart was made for the bul- 
letin board showing the red, 
green ard yellow disks represent- 
ing the traffic lights. Labels were 
made with stop, go, wait. These 
were used as flash cards to learn 
the words for vocabulary, then 
used for a game to see if the color 


Supervising Teacher, Laboratory School 
Illinois State Normal University 


Normal, Illinois 


and the action were identified. 

A work sheet was dittoed with 
the traffic signal outline, and di- 
rections to color the lights, green 
yellow and red. The names of 
the colors were used as spelling 
words for one lesson. 

For another lesson the words, 
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signal, traffic, walk, wait, street, 
were introduced on flash cards; in 
simple sentences; and then pre- 
sented on a chart as a story. The 
same sentences were used on a 
dittoed work sheet with blanks 
left to be filled in from the list 
of spelling words. 

Some sample sentences are 
given below: 

Walk signal red 

1. Wait for the Patrol Boy to 
before you cross the 


look both 
2. Look ways for traffic 
before you cross the street. 
street yellow walk 

3. Do not play in the ................ : 

red yellow green 
4. Cross the street when the light 
toward you. 

The next lesson was a review 
of all the words and sentences of 
the previous lessons. Games were 
played using the words as step- 
ping stones to see who could get 
across the river. 

The following lesson more dis- 
cussion was had _ concerning 
safety in crossing the street, and 
in playing near a street. The. col- 
ors of the traffic lights were re- 
viewed. New words were intro- 
duced on flash cards. The words 
were pronounced and spelled by 
the group. To help the slow- 
learner the correct number of 
dashes were made for each blank 


to correspond to the letters of the 
right word for the blank. 


The teacher prepared a dittoed 
work sheet for each child. 

Spell these words: inside, wide, 
white, lines, watch, means, cau- 
tion, go, stop, wait, before, play, 
street, traffic. 

Use the spelling words to fill in 
the blanks in the sentences below. 
(Sample sentences are given.) 

for the Patrol to 
signal before you cross. the 
street. 


MAY, 


lines on the street. 
3. Watch for the ................ ‘signal. 


4, Walk across the ................ 
not run across the street. 
you run into 
the street after a ball. 
6, in the street. 
7. The yellow light means caution 
8. The red light means ........... ida 
9. The green light means ............ ie 
Following the next discussion 
period the class produced some 
rules which were written on the 
board by the teacher. These were 
typed and dittoed for the class to 
use as reading material. 


OUR SAFETY RULES 
1. Watch the signal lights and 
the safety patrol or the police- 
man. 
2. Look both ways for cars. 
3. Cross the street only at the 
corner or between the white lines. 
4. Walk, do not run, across the 
street. Keep on the sidewalk. 
5. Walk facing traffic if there. is 
no sidewalk. Step off the pave- 
ment when traffic is coming at 
you. 
6. Ride your bicycle with the 
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traffic. Ride single file. Use hand 
signals. 

7. Walk your bicycle across the 
street. 

8. Never ride double on a bicycle. 
9. Obey all traffic signs and sig- 
nals. 

10. Be on time for the school bus. 
Wait on the walk or side of the 
road. 
11. Wait for the bus driver to 
signal for you to cross the road. 
12. Sit down and be quiet on the 
bus. 

13. Keep the bus clean. 

14. Keep your head, arms and 
legs inside the bus. 

15. Obey the bus driver. 

Words selected from the above 
rules for the next spelling lesson. 
They were: school, bus, stay, 
push, obey, safety, caution, slow. 

The children made traffic signs 
in the shape of those used on the 
highways and the streets. The 
signs were placed on the bulletin 
board with the safety material. 

One day the discussion got onto 
a side line of fingerprinting. The 


value of having a record of your 
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fingerprints was explained. The 
children wanted to know how this 
was done, so we experimented 
with some strips of white paper 
and the ink pad from a printing 
set. The results were crude, but 
effectively demonstrated how a 
finger print could be used to iden- 
tify one who might become ill 
among strangers or be injured in 
an accident. 

Playground safety was studied 
the next week. The children saw 
a film about safety on the play- 


Rose Bud 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 
Innocent rose bud, sweet and 
good, 
Nodding your waxy, verdant 
hood, 


Now you’re a rose bud, pinkish 
and shy, 

But you’ll be a blossom by and 
by. 


Sweet baby rose bud, small and 
white, 

You'll be a grown-up rose 
tonight! 


ground. This was a Coronet film. 
It showed how the children kept 
a playground clean through the 
efforts of the school safety pa- 
trol. The patrol members used - 
large trash cans to collect litter 
from the school grounds. 

The patrol helped the boys and 
girls remember to play in the 
places assigned for certain games 
and activities. They also helped 
the children learn to play games 
correctly and to obey the rules of 
the games. There were no acci- 
dents on the playground when ev- 
eryone obeyed the rules. 

After viewing the film the chil- 
dren discussed the things they 
had seen and decided to make a 
few rules of their own for safety 
on the playground. 


Playground Safety 
1. Keep the playground clean. 
2. Keep out of the way of the 
other players. 
3. Learn to play games the right 
way. Obey the rules. 
4. Play games in the right places. 
5. Watch out for the other 
players. 

These rules, spelling words, and 
some sentences with blanks to be 
filled in were dittoed for the class 
to use as work sheets. 

Spell these words: keep, clean, 
games, playground, watch, rules, 
places. 

Use the spelling words in the 
blanks in the sentences below. 


1. Keep the ................ clean. 
out of the way of the 
other players. 
4. Play games in the right 
in the right 
places. 
out for the other 
players 

OUTCOMES; The _ children 


showed a greater readiness to fol- 
low directions and rules. Their 
vocabularies were increased. They 
showed a better understanding of 
the importance of safety in daily 
living. 
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Wuen Mrs. Jeanette Par- 
sons went from Ohio to Key West, 
Florida, to live she was delighted 
with the unusual scenery of the 
place — an island in the semi- 
tropics dividing the Gulf of Mex- 
ico from the Atlantic Ocean. 

Her enthusiasm was contagi- 
ous. She was always pointing out 
to her elementary children, at the 
Truman School, the beauties sur- 
rounding them. Did they notice 
the great, fluffy white clouds 
floating overhead and the streaks 
of green and turquoise in their 
clear water. She had never lived 
before where rows of cocoanut 
trees lined the driveways and 
dropped their nuts for anyone to 
pick up. There was always a re- 
freshing breeze there too. Kites 
could be flown anytime. 

When Mrs. Parsons suggested 
to her children that they use Key 
West as a subject for art work 
they began thinking about what 
to draw. 

Many of the children were in 
Key West because their fathers 
were stationed at the Naval 
Air Base there. Naturally their 
greatest interests were of ships 
and planes. Some thought of 
swimming and fishing. One little 
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Experiencing Arithmetic -— V: 
Decimal Fractions 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG, Professor of Elementary Education, 
The University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


Common fractions are a part of ordinary, 
everyday experience. Decimals are fractions used 
to show precise measurement. They do not occur as 
often as common fractions but they appear more 
frequently than one might think. 

If you teach decimal fractions, why not search 
diligently and long — in collaboration with your 
pupils, of course — for graphs, charts, pictures 
and other clippings which illustrate decimal uses? 

Where shall we look? Have you thought of auto- 
mobile odometer readings; body temperature rec- 
ords; altitude signs and descriptions; distances on 
short scenic highway signs; stock market quota- 
tions; records of crop yields, of butter fat tests, 
and of precipitation? These cover only a few source 
possibilities. Your classroom bulletin board or 
group scrapbook on this subject should be a con- 
stantly growing activity. 

Decimal fractions may be introduced in three 
possible ways: 

1. In relation to common fractions; 

2. As an extension of our number system; 

3. In relation to our monetary system. 

Of these three ways, the first named is probably 
the best initial approach; the third is perhaps the 
least desirable for this purpose. 
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Pupils’ contact with common fractions has been 
so recent and so extensive when they are introduced 
to decimals that it is easy to dovetail the two ex- 
periences. Moreover, the relationship between the 
two is quite obvious. 

Extension of our number system to include deci- 
mal fractions is also based on something children 
already know. From the first grade, they have come 
into contact with place value in their study of 
whole numbers. Here we are simply stepping for- 
ward on the same path. 

Why, then, one well may ask, is not the third 
suggested plan a good initial approach? After all, 
children’s contact with money goes back even 
farther than with the two other approaches. 

The reason is this. To date, pupils have thought 
of .01 and .25 and .50 as having a particular usage. 
To them, these numbers represent one cent, 25 
cents, not one hundredth, 25 hundredths and 5 
tenths of a dollar. Certainly these points need to be 
stressed, but shall we leave them till later? 

What manipulative materials do we need to 
develop the decimals idea? Very few commercial 
devices dealing with this subject seem to be avail- 
able. Remember, however, that schoolmade ma- 
terials are often best. Just a little ingenuity is 
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needed on the part of the teacher and pupils. 

Let’s look at the photograph on page 28. Here we 
see three small groups of pupils, working with 
decimals at varying levels of difficulty. 

At the extreme left, the teacher is helping three 
children to grasp an understanding which needs 
early development (and, sometimes, frequent re- 
view). Conscious that they, like many other pupils, 
think of the decimal point as the “dividing line” 
between whole numbers and decimals, this teacher 
is calling their attention, by way of review to the 
actual focal point, which is the ones column. He 
finds it helpful to ask such questions as the follow- 
ing: 

“How much larger is the 1 in tens column than 
the 1 in ones column?” 
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“The 1 in tenths column is what part of the 1 in 
ones column ?” 

The pupil leader in the middle group is using a 
commercial device to check the ability of the two 
other youngsters to understand and read correctly 
varying positional values of decimal fractions. 

Temporarily, the four children at the extreme 
right have been left by the teacher to compare 
their lists of written answers to some decimal frac- 
tions he had previously “set up” on the hand-made 
decimal board. 

Pupils who have been absent (or who grasp 
more slowly than others certain phases of the deci- 
mals development,) can frequently be removed 
from the large group for such purposes as those ex- 
hibited in this photograph. 

It is unfortunate for teachers of decimals that 
only the higher-priced present day automobiles 
have retained the use of trip mileage meters. No 
longer can one find an old trip dial for sale in al- 
most any automobile junk yard. Time was when 
these little instruments were surprisingly useful 
for initial classroom illustration of the positional 
values of decimal fractions. 
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While automobile odometers may not be brought 
into the classroom for manipulation, they are famil- 
iar to most children and they serve as a fair substi- 
tute. Suppose we ask each child in class to record 
overnight the odometer reading of his family car, 
or that of a neighbor. An oral discussion of these 
written records should prove fruitful in making 
clear how the power of 10 is developed. 

Let’s assume, for instance, that Harry’s odometer 
record shows a reading of 518.9 miles. Assuming 
further that all the children in the group can read 
this mileage correctly, do all of them know what 
will happen when the car adds another tenth of a 
mile? Tests tend to prove that many children do 
not easily understand this. In such cases, manipula- 
tive decimal place-value charts are very essential. 
Zero as a place-holder needs to be reviewed in this 
new setting. 

Shall we use frequently the term “decimal frac- 
tions” — not simply “decimals” — just as we say 
“common fractions,” so we may better emphasize 
similarities between the two? 

Early work with decimal fractions will concen- 
trate on tenths. Later, children who have been well 
exposed to the place value of whole numbers will 
readily see the place value of hundredths. They will 
understand, for instance, that .45 is the same as 
45/100. It is a happy day when a child discovers, 
“All you do is drop the denominator and put a — 
decimal point in front of the numerator,” but that 
is not sufficient for learning. He must grasp the 
mathematical meaning of this step. 

A succession of pupilmade fraction-equivalent 
charts should be prominently displayed in the 
classroom while the work on decimals proceeds. 
Starting with the simplest and most common forms 
for the chart, the series should finally include such 
equivalents as the following: 


- 

25° $2=:2 = 833 
278 6 = 

Le= 333 4-=.8 - .625 
3 5 9 

Z= 667 - 875 


Addition and subtraction of decimal fractions 
should present little, if any, difficulty since the pro- 
cess is a familiar one. The decimal point in the sum 
or the remainder does not present the problem 
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which occurs in answers when we ‘multiply and 
divide decimals. One caution, however! Let’s re- 
frain, shall we, from constantly saying, “Keep your 
decimal point straight!” Is it not better to ask, 
when necessary, “Are your tenths in tenths’ place 
and your hundredths in hundredths’ place?” 

Ragged decimals have no place in addition and 
subtraction of decimal fractions since they have no 
place in social usage. By “ragged” decimals we 
mean those which have an unequal number of 
decimal places to be added or subtracted. 


EXAMPLES 
2.5 
29.345 7.9 
7.48 — 4,623 


As in the case of common fractions, multiplica- 
tion examples of decimal fractions may be divided 
into three groups. 

Group I consists of examples which multiply a 
decimal by a whole number. Shall we use a problem 
situation to introduce this process? 

Karen rides the school bus to the Jacobs 
ranch on U. S. Highway 287. Her family 
lives 2.9 miles east of this ranch. Her 
mother brings her back and forth by car 
to the highway. How many miles does she 
ride each day by car? 

Children trained to estimate answers realize at 
once that Karen will travel more than 4 miles but 
fewer than 6. 

They know also that they are likely to be called 
upon at any time to show and prove their answers. 
A place-value decimal board will be very helpful 
in so simple a problem: 


Problem 


When “showing and proving” a Group I example 
involving a mixed number, such as 1.5, one may 
also find that a ruler graduated into tenths is help- 
ful. Measurement on such a ruler will prove, for 
instance, that 5 X 1.5 equals 7.5. 

Multiplication cxamples in Group II consist of 
those which multiply a whole number by a decimal. 

Since the answer is the same, whether one is 
multiplying a decimal by an integer or multiplying 
the same integer by the same decimal, few children 
understand the difference inherent in the two pro- 
cesses. The example .7 X 9 seems to mean the same 
as 9 X .7. Actually, however, the first example asks, 
“What are .7 of 9?” The second one really asks, 
“What is the sum of nine .7’s?” 
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Multiplication examples in Group III consist of 
those in which we multiply a decimal fraction by 
another decimal. Suppose we have a problem such 
as the following: 


17.2 Bob says his family averages 

9.5 17.2 miles to the gallon of 

860 gasoline. How far should they 

1548 be able to drive on 9.5 gallons? 
16 3.4 


Let’s insist upon justifying the placement of the 
decimal point in this product. Certainly an answer 
of 16.34 miles would be absurd since the car will 
go farther than that on one gallon of gas. Surely it 
would also be impossible for it to go 1634 miles. 
The answer must be 163.4 miles. 

Perhaps we need to pause here to have pupils 
“show and prove” the answer by using the familiar 
base of common fractions (9 5/10 X 17 2/10). 

Finally, let’s stress the mathematical meaning 
back of the placement of the decimal point. If both 
the multiplicand and the multiplier are expressed 
in hundredths, since tenths times tenths equals hun- 
dredths. 


Division of decimal fractions involves three kinds 
of examples, just as was true in the division of 
common fractions. 

Group I consists of those examples in which a 
decimal fraction is divided by a whole number. 
This is the easiest of the three groups. Naturally, 
first contacts should involve answers expressed in 
tenths, not hundredths. 


Suppose the example is 2/4.6. For better under- 
standing in the beginning (or for “showing and 
proving” after the example has been worked), a 
place-value decimal chart may be used. 


'2 Gones ' 2| tenths | 
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point: They include: 


1. Sliding the decimal point as many places to 
the right in the dividend as in the divisor by 


using the caret (a) plan; 


2. Multiplying both the divisor and dividend by 
a power of 10 in order to make the divisor a 


whole number; 


3. Subtracting the number of decimal places in 
the divisor from the number of decimal 


places in the dividend. 


The “caret” method is quite mechanistic by na- 
ture and hard to justify on the basis of mathemati- 
cal meaning in the beginning stages. | 

The “power of 10” method is more easily visual- 
ized by children and, therefore, perhaps better for 


use in early training. 


The “subtractive” method is very helpful for 
adults but definitely requires some maturity for 


understanding. 


Fewer children have trouble with the type of ex- 
amples involved in Group III; namely, dividing a 
decimal by a decimal. It is much easier, of course, 6. 
to avoid errors while working an example such as 


Examples in Group II consist of those in which 

a whole number is divided by a decimal fraction. 
Three methods are variously used by different 

schools to determine placement of the decimal 


.3/.18 than an example such as .3/18. Again, the 
“power of 10” principle is a helpful one to use. 

In this series of five articles just completed on 
the subject of “Experiencing Arithmetic,” it has 


been impossible to do more than touch upon signi- 


ficant points. 


During the past five or six years, a number of 


outstanding textbooks relating to arithmetic, how- 


ever, have appeared on the market. The following 
books are representative and recommended : 


1. Brueckner, Leo J. and Grossnickle, Foster 


E. Making Arithmetic Meaningful. (John C. 
Winston Company, 1953). 


2. Clark, John R. and Eads, Laura K. Guiding 


4. Morton, 


Arithmetic Learning. 
pany, 1954). 
3. Hollister, George E. and Gunderson, Agnes 
G. Teaching Arithmetic in Grades I and II. 
(D. C. Heath and Company, 1954). 
Robert Lee. 
Arithmetic, Primary, Intermediate, Upper 
Grades. (Silver. Burdett Company, 1953). 


(World Book Com- 


Teaching Children 


5. Spitzer, Herbert F. The Teaching of Arith- 


metic, Second Edition. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1954). 

Wheat, Harry Grove. How to Teach Arith- 
metic. (Row, Peterson and Company, 195i). 


Colors of Things 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT, Assistant Professor of Speech 
Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, California 


Tus is a flannelgraph device 
to use with kindergarten and first 
grades. Use light blue flannel for 
background. Use green chalk to 
color grass. 

Objects will be simple for the 
teacher to make. She may even 
find some of them in old maga- 
zines, cut them out, and paste 
sandpaper, flannel, or flokking on 
the backs. 

The objects may be placed on 
the graph as the unison poem is 
said by the teacher. 

Teacher: 

Blue, blue. What is blue? 
Children: 

The sky is blue. 
Teacher: 
Where clouds 
birdies fly. 
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float high and 


Green, green. What is green? 
Children: 

The grass is green. 

Teacher: 


It’s animal food and very good. 


Yellow, yellow. What is yellow? 
(Place sun on graph.) 

Children: 

The sun is yellow. 

Teacher: 


Shining bright to make daylight. 


Red, red. What is red? 
Children: 

An apple is red. 

Teacher: 

Juicy and sweet. Good to eat. 
Purple, purple. What is purple? 
Children: 

Grapes are purple. 

Teacher: 


On a vine. Seven, eight, nine. 


Orange, orange. What is orange? 
Children: 

A carrot is orange. 

Teacher: 

With vitamin A to help us play. 
Brown, brown. What is brown? 
Children: 

A potato is brown. 

With many eyes. Any size. 
Black, black. What is black? 
Children: 

A crow is black. 

Teacher: 

Hear him call: “Caw, caw, caw.” 
White, white. What is white? 
Children: 

A sheet is white. 

Teacher: 

Fresh and clean to sleep between. 
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The Educational — 
Challenge Of The 
Exceptional Child 


DR. ARTHUR A. EISENSTADT 
Speech correctionist, Newark Board of Education, 
Department of Special Education and consulting 
Editor of The Speech Teacher and Today's Speech 


Topay as never before, the 
teaching profession faces serious 
educational challenges. By now, 
we are grimly familiar with mat- 
ters like burgeoning school popu- 
lations, inadequate building and 
teaching facilities, and insuffi- 
cient numbers of additional well- 
trained teachers. Together with 
these, we must at present con- 
sider a growing and even more 
poignant problem: the education 
of the exceptional child. 

The exceptional child is by no 
means new in the literature of 
pedagogy. Herbart,' Froebel,? 
and Dewey* all considered and 
made provision for the individual 
differences which are found in 
any school group. More recently, 
writers like Baker,‘ Heck,® and 
Garrison® have explored the needs 
and the educational! provisions for 
exceptional children, while men 
like Wallace-Wallin’ and Eisen- 
son* have given impetus to a fur- 
ther understanding of the “differ- 
ent” child in our society. In ad- 
dition, a number of very worth- 
while brochures and reports from 
workshops and commissions such 
as those of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association,’ the 
White House Mid-Century Con- 
ference on Education,’® and the 
National Education Association" 
are available. These and many 
others furnish a fruitful point of 
entry to those studying and train- 
ing for special education. 

In spite of these materials how- 
ever, two major aspects of this 
problem require renewed scrutiny 
and re-evaluation: the specific 
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population status of the excep- 
tional child at the present time, 
and the educational techniques 
which are readily accessible and 
applicable under existing condi- 
tions. This paper will seek to 
present such statistical data and 
integrative methodology as will 
be informative and practicable 
for the classroom teacher who 
must teach all her children, the 
“normal”, the “different”, — and 
the indifferent. 
Terminology and Status 

To begin with, how does one 
define the terms “different”, 
“handicap”, and “exceptional’’? 
Eisenson and Pintner consider 
that any deviation from the norm 
in an individual which results in 
a socially undesirable behavior or 
personality pattern may be con- 
sidered a handicap. By the arbi- 
trary standards of lay society in 
general, a person is “different’’— 
in an uncomplimentary sense— 
when he conspicuously fails or re- 
fuses to conform with convention- 
al modes of behavior, appearance, 
or belief. A handbook put out by 
the Federal Office of Education 
states, “The term, ‘exceptional 
children’, is applied to those pu- 
pils who need special adjustive 
services because of their physical, 
intellectual, or personal-social 
differences from other chil- 
dren.”'? It can be drawn from 
these characterizations that a) a 
broad spectrum of atypicality is 
covered, sweeping across many 
individual kinds of difference, b) 
a large population of such indi- 
viduals is designated, even by 


these selective descriptions, and 
c) society feels impelled to ex- 
hibit concern and to furnish the 
means of amelioration or adjust- 
ment ‘to its exceptional members. 
Let us examine further each of 
these observations. 

Not only the extent, but also 
the variety of exceptional condi- 
tions is not generally realized, 
perhaps because the attention of 
the lay public is focused first on 
one drive or community appeal, 
then on another, and so on. Yet 
considerable diversity does exist, 
as even cursory consideration re- 
veals. A report made by the 
Federal Security Agency'® uses 
the following categories: 
mentally retarded crippled 
mentally gifted special health 
speech defective partially seeing 
deaf blind 
hearing loss 
It should be noted that “special 
health” covers cardiac, epileptic, 
and delicate-health children. A 
study of state programs for ex- 
ceptional children’ also mentions 
the mentally backward, or bor- 
derline case, while the emotional- 
ly maladjusted child with person- 
ality difficulties is included in an 
excellent monograph issued by 
the New Jersey State Department 
of Education.* Taken as separate 
units, most of these types of 
handicap would seem to represent 
a fairly modest segment of the 
school population, but composite 
figures and specific studies give 
a much different impression. Let 
us see what some recent national 
surveys reveal. 

In 1954, the United States Of- 
fice of Education published a 
nation-wide compilation of statis- 
tics dealing with exceptional chil- 
dren.** A similar earlier study by 
the same agency” furnishes valu- 
able comparative data. The ex- 
ceptional child population in pub- 
lic schools, in 1940 was 313,722, 
rose by 1948 to 378,059, and in 
1952-3 totalled 497,216. If. we 
add the home-bound and residen- 
tial school groups to this number, 
there are over six hundred thou- 
sand children now receiving 
special education. Home-trained, 
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residential, and institutional 
schooling account for only sixteen 
percent of this total, so it becomes 
apparent that the public school 
has now assumed the preponder- 
ant portion of this educational 
task. Furthermore, since the 
estimated enrollment of all Unit- 
ed States school children is 28,- 
118,000, the exceptional children 
comprise nearly two percent of 
the entire school population. In 
round figures, this means that in 
a small community with one 
thousand school children, twenty 
are in need of special schooling, 
while in the larger community, 
hundreds of youngsters may need 
educational facilities and person- 
nel other than those ordinarily 
provided. Writing about severely 
mentally retarded children only, 
the former chief of the Excep- 
tional Children Services Branch 
in the Office of Education calcu- 
lates that “. . . cities of 10,000 
might expect to include a maxi- 
mum of 10 severely retarded chil- 
dren, ... similarly, a maximum of 
100 severely retarded children 
might be found in a general 
population of 100,000'*.” The 
figure is considerably higher if we 
include those who are less se- 
verely retarded but still exception- 
al in this respect. 

An even higher handicapped 
population estimate may be drawn 
from the figures offered by 
Yahraes’’, who cites two hundred 
thousand cerebral palsied chil- 
dren, from three to five hundred 
thousand epileptics, some three 
hundred thousand with rheumatic 
fever, seventy-five thousand chil- 
dren with muscular dystrophy, 
and seventy-five thousand congen- 
itally malformed children. In the 
aggregate, these and _ similar 
handicaps “. . . affect over a mil- 
lion and a half children and 
young people in the United States 
to-day, and an equal number of 
adults.”*° Lest this be regarded 
as greatly at variance with other 
known figures, consider the ex- 
perience of New Jersey. This 
state has just completed the first 
thorough survey of its handicap- 
ped children. In a strikingly 
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graphic brochure, the Committee 
to Study the Education of Handi- 
capped Children reported that of 
the total enrollment of 732,452 
children, 31,742 were handicap- 
ped, of whom 17,431 needed spe- 
cial education. These figures re- 
veala 4% incidence of exceptional 
children, or more than double that 
cited in the Federal Security 
Agency survey. 
Trends and Implications 

Two points relative to handi- 
capped children and schooling 
should be here made. There is 
every indication that the special 
education group will continue a 
strong increase, for these rea- 
sons: First, as the over-all popu- 
lation of the country continues to 
grow — our nation went from 
some 131 million to 161 million in 
the last fifteen years — so will 
the exceptional school population. 
Next, as states continue to pass 
legislation providing funds and 
facilities for special education — 
and the trend is markedly in that 
direction — larger numbers of 
exceptional children will be ad- 
mitted to public schools. Pointing 
this up is that fact that while the 
total school population decreased 
7% from 1940-7, the special 
education group- increased by 
20%. As parents become better 
acquainted with the training 
potential of their handicapped 
children — and learn to overcome 
their own feelings of reluctance 
to bring such children into the 
public workaday world — more 
“special” children will be identi- 
fied and voluntarily brought to 
the schools. Also, paradoxically, 
the more medical science learns 
to save lives, the more handi- 
capped children appear, for of 
those who survive formerly fatal 
experiences — encephalitis, RH 
blood deficiencies, and traumatiz- 
ing childbirth, to name a few — 
a goodly number emerge with a 
disability. Further, the locus for 
the education of the handicapped 
is shifting more and more from 
the institution or residential 
school over to the public school 
equipped with several special 
rooms and teachers, but staffed 


and operated as an ordinary 
school in all other respects. To 
quote the United States Office of 
Education report, “The enroll- 
ment increases (in public educa- 
tion) indicated for the speech 
defective, the mentally retarded, 
and the special health problem 
children . . . might best be de- 
scribed as phenomenal.”*? Finally, 
when the number of educational 
facilities even begins to approach 
adequacy, there will be four times 
as many children in the special 
education program as are now 
accommodated. A recent and reli- 
able estimate is that special 
schools and classes for exceptional 
children now reach only 18%, or 
fewer than one in five of those 
needing services.”® 

Thus we may anticipate rather 
confidently that exceptional chil- 
dren will appear in our schools in 
much larger number as time goes 
on, and that, as a continuation of 
accepted pedagogical philosophy, 
the conventional public school will 
be expected to provide an im- 
portant — and otherwise un- 
obtainable — part of their educa- 
tion. What, then, are the princi- 
ples, attitudes, and techniques 
which the public school teacher 
of non-exceptional pupils will be 
called upon to recognize, master, 
and apply? 
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Tue CHILDREN, having 
become interested in creative 
writing and art also in making 
their own bulletin board scenes, 
asked that they be allowed to 
make a spring scene. 

After many discussion periods 
of the things that appear in the 
spring, the children began the 
planning period in which each 
child shared his ideas with the 
others. During this time it was 
suggested that the background 
have a blue sky, green grass, 
blooming trees and flowers in 
keeping with the season. One 
child told the class that it was 
warm enough to go fishing in his 
pond so we decided to add a pond 
with water lilies to this scene. 

Another child said that the 
turtles were awake from their 
winter sleep. Still another told 
that his pet duck had ten baby 
ducks. All of these contributing 
facts and observations of spring 
news we planned to portray. 

The children brought pictures. 
objects to exhibit and stories to 
read to the class or to be read. 
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They asked that they work in 
pairs and draw spring scenes 
showing many of the things men- 
tioned previously. Each group 
showed the finished picture they 
made. After discussion, they se- 
lected one to reproduce on the 
bulletin board. It was decided 
that each child should share in 
making it. 

They used news print for the 
background, and colored it with 
colored chalk. While some did 
this others drew trees, rabbits, 
turtles, elves, blue birds and 
ducks. The best ones selected 
were cut out and tacked in place 
on the scene. 

From this scene the following 
experience chart was made: 

1. Mrs. Duck was very excited. 

2. Her ducklings were lost. 

3. Mrs. Rabbit did not know 
where they were. 

4. “Mr. Turtle may have gotten 
them,” she said. 

5. “Sly Fox was here,” he told 
her. 

. Buddy Blue Bird flew up. 

. “T’'ll find them,” he offered. 


Bulletin 
Board 
Stimulates 
Creative 
Writing 
And Art 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 
First Grade Teacher, 
Farmerville, Louisiana 


. Chief Detective of Elfland 
helped. 
. Buddy Blue Bird called the 
Blue Bird Patrol. 
. They saw Sly Fox driving 
the ducklings. 
. The Patrol attacked Sly Fox. 
. He hit a tree with his head. 
. How he howled! 
. The duck family went safely 
home. 
Values gained from: 
1. Contributing information. 
2. Planning, sharing and mak- 
ing a democratic choice. 
3. Working together. 
4. Purposeful reading. 
5. Expression of creative ability 
and art. 
6. Developing aesthetic values. 
The Story: 


The Blue Bird Patrol Saves 
The Ducklings 


Mrs. DUCK was very ex- 
cited this spring morning. She 
and her ten beautiful babies had 
come down to the pond for a 
swim. The ducklings became tired 
of swimming and had waded 
ashore to play. While Mrs. Duck 
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chatted with Mrs. Rabbit, the 
baby ducks disappeared. 

“Where are my babies?” she 
quacked to Mrs. Rabbit as she 
ran everywhere looking for them. 
“Did you notice which way my 
ducklings went, Mrs. Rabbit?” 

“No, I didn’t,” Mrs. Rabbit 
said. “I just noticed that they 
were chasing bugs and flies.” 

“T’m afraid something has hap- 
pened to them,” Mrs. Duck said. 

“Mr. Turtle could have gotten 
them,” volunteered Mrs. Rabbit. 

“I don’t believe Mr. Turtle 
would do that. He has never both- 
ered my babies before. They may 
be over behind that clump of 
grass,” said Mrs. Duck. 

She hurried around the clump 
of grass so fast she stumbled 
over Mr. Turtle lying in the sun. 

“Mr. Turtle, how iong have you 
been lying there? Have you seen 
my ten ducklings?” she asked 
hurriedly. 

“IT heard what you said. I’m 
not. guilty of bothering your 
ducklings. But I did see Sly Fox 
sneaking around close by. Then I 
must have dozed. When I woke, 
they were not here and neither 
was Sly Fox,” Mr. Turtle told 
Mrs. Duck. 

“Oh, I’ll never see them again 
if he was around,” Mrs. Duck 
wailed. “Sly Fox doesn’t have any 
manners when it comes to getting 
a duck dinner. If he has stolen 
my ducklings, I’ll never to able 
to catch him as I walk so slow.” 

Buddy Blue Bird, who was 
near by, spoke up and said, “How 
about me scouting. I can fly fast. 


It is fun to think of summer, 
When there will be no school, 
‘Then we can do as we please 
Without thought for book or rule. 
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Maybe I can find them from the 
air. Now calm down, Mrs. Duck, 
and I’ll see what I can do.” 

“Thank you, Buddy. I'll try my 
best, but I’m afraid I’ll never see 
them again. Oh, how I wish I 
knew where they were,” Mrs. 
Duck fretted as she swam excit- 
edly around in circles. 

“Tt will be best for you to stay 
here at the pond. I will help 
Buddy do the detective work,” 
someone spoke up near by. 

Mrs. Duck looked around and 
there stood the Chief Detective of 
Elfland. Wearing a hunter’s hat 
and carrying a mushroom um- 
brella, he was already searching 
the ground for clues. 

“This is the way they went,” 
he said gleefully. “I’ll follow the 
trail. Buddy, you pick up some of 
the other members of your patrol 
and fly east. If you see the duck- 
lings, report back to me and 
Mrs. Duck.” 

“Can you tell whether Sly Fox 
took them?” asked Mrs. Duck 
anxiously. 

“There is no doubt about it, 
his foot prints are here as plain 
as can be,” replied the Chief De- 
tective studying the ground. 

“That settles it. I’m going 
along. I can’t stay here,” Mrs. 
Duck told them. And away they 
started. 

They hadn’t gone far when 
Buddy Blue Bird reported from 
the air, “Enemy sighted! Calling 
all Blue Birds! Calling all Blue 
Birds! Sly Fox driving ducklings 
toward den! Mrs. Duck and Mr. 
Detective stand by to rescue 


We Long For School 


KATHLEEN ELSMORE CLARKEN 


ducklings when we attack! Stand 
by! Stand by! That is all!” 

The Blue Bird Patrol flying as 
fast as jet bombers were soon 
close enough to hear Sly Fox say, 
“You ducks walk a little faster. 
My children are having a birth- 
day dinner and they are hungry. 
Yum, yum, what a birthday din- 
ner they will have. YOUNG 
DUCKS!” 

“We want Mother Duck! We 
are tired! Can’t we rest a while?” 
the poor ducklings quacked. 

“T should say not,” laughed Sly 
Fox. “This time my babies are 
not going to be cheated out of a 
fine dinner.” 

At that moment the Blue Bird 
Patrol struck. They swooped 
down upon Sly Fox pecking and 
scratching his eyes, ears, nose, 
and back never letting up for a 
moment. 

“QWO-00-00-00, what is hap- 
pening to me? I can’t see. OWO- 
00-00-00-, my poor ears. OWO-oo0- 
00-00, my nose and back,” Sly 
Fox howled. 

He began to stagger blindly 
this way and that trying to get 
away from his attackers. BAM! 
He hit a tree knocking him out 
cold. Then the Blue Bird Patrol 
flew back home knowing that Sly 
Fox would not be able to steal 
innocent little ducklings again 
for a long time. 

Mrs. Duck cuddled her ba- 
bies under her wings until they 
were rested. Then Mr. Detective 
acted as guard while they wad- 
dled back to their home pond 
safe and happy once more. 


But holidays grow tiresome, 
And as the summer ends, 
We long for school to open 


So we can be with our friends. 
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From The Teacher's Notebook 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Nores taken from the annual Convention of 
the Iowa State Education Association November 
1956: 

Sidney J. Harris, columnist, Chicago Daily News, 
Chicago from the lecture “What is an Educated 
Person?” 

Down deep in his heart almost everyone feels 
that the answer to this question is, “The person who 
is like me is educated.” 


You’ve never met a man who couldn’t run a bet- 
ter school than the teachers and the administrators. 
Ask him about education, his eyes light up and he 
begins eagerly to tell you all the answers. 

KOK KOK OK OK 

When I’m listening to an educator I’ve just as 

much sympathy for the layman. 


Teachers ask questions of the wrong people — 
the pupils. Have you ever heard of any other line 
of work where the employees go ahead with the job 
without finding out what the employer wants them 
to do? Teachers have not asked questions of their 
employers — the public. The people should hear 


the voice of the teacher booming out, “WHAT IS A 
SCHOOL FOR?” The final goal is the first princi- 
ple — it’s the destination that determines the direc- 
tion of the first step. First, define the goals. Too 
often school problems are discussed’ backwards. 
The public has used education as a sort of trash 
can. There is a modern “grab bag idea of educa- 
tion”. If any teacher could accomplish all that is 
expected of him he would deserve to be “president 
of the world in perpetuity.” 

When the public has decided what they want the 
schools to teach they must be willing to pay as 
much for it as for armaments for killing, as for 
cigarettes and wine, as for radios and television 
sets... 

Some parents say they want the schools to turn 
out a well-rounded child. But, how can that result 
from some of the oblongs, triangles, square — and, 
sometimes, just little slivers that come to school? 


There is nothing more important than “knowing 
a good man when you see one.” This ideal has be- 
come obscured by other ideals. Many parents don’t 
want Johnnie to grow up the good man — they 
want the adjusted man. Most parents use the word 
‘adjusted’ to mean something good. Usually it in- 
volves something bad. To try to make a good man 
adjust to an evil society is criminal. The purpose 
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of psychiatry is not adjusting the ‘person to his 
society; but, adjusting the person to himself. 
Psychiatry helps free him from fear of others. 


EK 


Tarnished ideals: fear of being unsuccessful 
fear of being different 
Democracy as a process is doomed if success or 
conformity are the goals of education. If conform- 
ity is the goal the end is bound to be stagnation. 


A liberal education is the only proper education 
for a free man. The responsibility rests squarely at 
the top — with the colleges. They should be teach- 
ing the important things to the people with families 
or to those who will soon be ready for families. A 
university is too often a gigantic processing plant 
rather than an institution of learning. 

Socrates said, “The unexamined life is not worth 
living.” This saying should be etched on every 
school building and in every child’s mind. 


KKK EK 


Dr. John J. Martin, President, Te Deum Inter- 
national Speaking Group, Davenport, Iowa: 

Educators are far more important to the pre- 
servation of the American way than guns or tanks. 
Educators create ideas and all actions are preceded 
by ideas. 

KE 

We must accept the existence of a Creator in 
order to accept our American way of life because 
He is the source of our freedom. If there is no God, 
then the Communists are right. If there is a God, 
the American idea is right. 


Dr. Calvin H. Reed, The University of Nebraska 
Teachers College, Lincoln, Nebraska from the lec- 
ture “The U in Supervision” : 

The quality of education being obtained by many 
of our children and youth is not adequately pre- 
paring them to live their adult lives successfully 
in 1975 — 2025. Rapid scientific, technological, 
social and economic developments demand a great- 
ly improved educational system if children are to 
be successful citizens. Educators often know prin- 
ciples of good teaching, but are unable to apply 
them. The job of improving teaching is a difficult 
one because of the shortage of teachers, an expected 
25 percent increase in enrollment by 1965 and 
strong competition for every tax dollar. Accomp- 
lishments of one year are hardly noticed by the 
next year because of the high turnover rate in 
teachers. 
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Dr. Allison Davis, Professor of Education, and 
member, The Committee on Human Developments, 
University of Chicago from the talk on “The Cul- 
tural Training of the Child in America” : 

Better educational opportunities for children in 
the lower social-economic groups must be created 
to preserve democracy and save us from defeat 
from Russia. In this way the teachers have a chance 
to help change the face of America. 

We have come, often, to think of ourselves as 
merely custodians of children and of schoolrooms. 
We have been discouraged by the teachers of de- 
spair; by the so-called practical leaders, who say 
that the teacher is a person who is sheltered from 
the real world; that the school cannot influence the 
real world. . 


Just the opposite is the truth. This democratic 
society actually draws its very life blood from the 
compulsory, democratic school. 


The middle class in America is the “backbone of 
our society”; yet some middle-class parents set 
such strict standards of achievement for their chil- 
dren that the boys and girls are actually handi- 
capped. Often we do not realize the cost to the child 
of accepting severe social control at an early age. 

I do not mean that children should be allowed to 
run wild. I do not mean that children should be 
allowed to do what they want, and that they should 
be spoiled and given the freedom of their impulses. 
All I mean is that if we want to avoid having per- 
sonality problems later, we should do something to 
slow up the pressure which is put upon the child. 

If he is to grow up and be an adult the child must 
learn how to make his own decisions. That kind of 
education which teaches the child to be more self- 
reliant and more self-directing is the best kind of 
education. 


Most teachers have the middle class viewpoint 
and often they do not understand the lower class 
child as readily because of the different standards. 
The problem of the schools is how to change the 
attitude of the underprivileged child toward ag- 
gression, speech habits, cleanliness and other view- 
points, without at the same time rejecting him. 

The child in lower economic groups grows up 
faster in achieving independence and the ability to 
direct his own life. He is not protected from the 
crises of life; he is with the ill and the dying and, 
even as a six-year-old he listens to discussions of 
family difficulties and of sexual problems. The 
teacher needs to realize that we have a powerful, 
unseen ally in teaching these children. This ally is a 
process by which the child learns in time to want 
to be like the teacher; and he will take the teach- 
er’s values into himself and they will become his 
own. 
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Dr. Ruth Alexander, lecturer and editorial col- 
umnist, Canaan, New York from the address “What 
Price the Fatted Calf?” 

Learning by doing — doing what comes natural- 
ly — has resulted in doing deeds of violence in 
thousands of cases. Liberty to do as one pleases, to 
express oneself regardless of the rights of others, 
is sheer anarchy. Self-discipline is “controlled be- 
havior” and must precede self-expression. Crime 
is a form of self-expression. Since our educational 
system in the last forty years has been largely 
taken over by disciples of self-expression our 
schools must take a major share of the blame. The 
major cause for the increase in youthful crime is 
shifting the responsibility onto others than the boy 
himself. The family, the school, the neighborhood 
— a thousand alibis are at his command. Natural- 
ly, he is ready and willing to play the field for all 
it is worth. He may be laughing up his sleeve at 
the sheer irrelevance of professional explanations 
of his behavior, when he knows better. 

Exposure of juvenile delinquents would be help- 
ful. They alone rate immunity from public ex- 
posure. Put their names and addresses and the 
names of their parents on the front page and watch 
the rate go down. 

* 

Educators should be allowed to “abolish grades” 
whereby all children are jammed into a class solely 
by the year of their birth. I suggest classes of 
‘slow learners’ and ‘fast learners’. 

Governor Leo Hoegh, Governor of Iowa: 

You teachers are making a great contribution to 
the strength of our state and nation. You are truly 
a guardian of democracy and the free world. In 
Iowa, all are dedicated to a philosophy that educa- 
tion has not reached its zenith. We have the respon- 
sibility to strengthen education because that type 
of investment will make the greatest returns. 

Harold Weber, President, Iowa State Education 
Association : 

Because of the personal contact the teacher has 
with her students it is only fitting that she should 
be described as a person with a touch of im- 
mortality. To see the light of understanding in 
another’s eyes where no light shone before, that is 
a moment of happiness. 

Dr. William Donald II, Psychiatrist and Pastor 
of Bethel Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

Every human being is a remarkable creation. 
There is something unique about each one; each 
has possibilities and powers which no one else ever 
had. No one ever duplicates another. Surely 
tremendous forces are at work in creation. 

We need to have an awareness of the uniqueness 
of a man’s inner world. To a very great degree we 
live in different worlds. (Turn to page 62) 
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The Three Bears 
(What Happened Afterward) 


CHARACTERS: 
Father Bear 
Mother Bear 
Baby Bear 
Goldilocks 
Chorus 

Four Narrators 


TIME: 10 or 15 minutes 


COSTUMES: Bear suits for the 
bears; a wig for Goldilocks. The 
suits may easily be made by dye- 
ing knit pajamas brown or black, 
adding a hood to which ears are 
sewed, 


PROPS: An apron distinguishes 
Mother Bear from the other 
bears; a walking stick for Father 
Bear, and a small teddy bear for 
Baby Bear. 

This playlet can be as simple or 
as polished as time, talent, and 
materials will permit. It can be 
produced with little or no costum- 
ing or props, and includes the 
whole class. Suitable for junior 
primary and primary grades. 


All solos are sung to the tune. 


of Yankee Doodle; all choruses to 
the tune of Skip to my Lou. 

The play opens with Goldilocks 
asleep on Baby Bear’s bed. The 
four narrators are grouped 
around her, with the Three Bears 
just behind. The chorus stan<s in 
the immediate background. 
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First Narrator 
Father Bear went up the stairs 
With Mother Bear behind him; 
And Baby Bear squeezed up so 
close 
You almost couldn’t find him. 
Second Narrator 


Father Bear was angry, 
Mother Bear was sad, 

And Baby Bear was crying 
Because he felt so bad. 


Third Narrator 
When Baby Bear found Goldi- 
locks, 
It was a big surprise; 
“Oh, here she is” he cried, so 
loud 
She opened up her eyes. 


Fourth Narrator 
It scared that naughty girl so 
much 
She sat right up in bed; 
The bears all stood and looked at 
her, 
And this is what they said: 
(Goldilocks sits up; narrators 
step back into chorus; bears ad- 
vance and group’ themselves 
around the bed.) 


Father Bear 
(Tune of Yankee Doodle) 
Oh, I am great big Father Bear, 
And I am brave and strong, oh! 
I think that little girls should 
stay 


At home where they belong, oh! 
You walked into my little house 
When no one did invite you; 
— If I weren’t a gentleman 
I think that I would bite you! 
Chorus (Skip to my Lou) 
Father Bear, Father Bear, please 
don’t bite! 
Father Bear, Father Bear, please 
don’t bite! 
Father Bear, Father Bear, please 
don’t bite! 
You are a gentleman, oh! 
Mother Bear 
Oh, I am gentle Mother Bear, 
And I am quite discouraged ; 
I don’t like girls who snoop 
around 
In other people’s porridge! 
Dirty shoes upon my beds — 
Oh, I do not thank you! 
If I weren’t a lady bear 
I think that I would spank you! 
Chorus 
Mother Bear, Mother 
please don’t spank! 
Mother Bear, Mother 
please don’t spank! 
Mother Bear, Mother 
please don’t spank! 
You are a lady bear, oh! 
Baby Bear 
Oh, I am little Baby Bear, 
And I am sad and blue, oh! 
I think that I shall start to cry 
And all because of you, oh! 
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Where has all my porridge gone? 

Where’s my little chair, oh? 

You have hurt the feelings of 

A little baby bear, oh! 

Chorus 

Baby Bear, Baby Bear, 
don’t cry! 

Baby Bear, Baby Bear, 
don’t cry! 

Baby Bear, Baby Bear, 
don’t cry! 

Poor little Baby Bear, oh! 


please 
please 


please 


Goldilocks 


‘ Oh, I am very sorry ’cause 


I walked into your kitchen; 

When Mamma hears what I have 
done, 

I’ll surely get a switchin’! 

Let me leave your little house; 

I will run away so fast 

You’ll never, never find me! 

Chorus 
(while bears skip lumberingly 
around bed) 

Goldilocks, Goldilocks, skip away 

home! 


Goldilocks, Goldilocks, skip away 

Goldilocks, Goldilocks, skip away 
home! 

Skip away to your Mother! 

Finale (Skip to my Lou) 

(Goldilocks rises and skips off 

stage, followed by bears and 

chorus) 

Tra la la la la la la; 

Tra la la la la la la; 

Tra la la la la la la; 

Skip away to your mother! 


Animals and Birds 
Have Their Health Day 


Characters: 
John 
Susan 
Ralph 


Scene: At John’s house. As the 
scene opens, the children are dis- 


Lucille 


cussing the May Day Program. 
John is speaking. 


John: There’s always some 
special program coming along at 
school. I wonder what it would be 
like if we never had any holidays 
or special days to prepare for. 

Susan: Well, let’s see, starting 
with January, New Year’s would 
be out. 

Ralph: Oh no, not that day. We 
always have a big New Year’s 
Party at our house and then don’t 
forget those New Year’s Resolu- 
tions. 

Helen: Then in February we 
have Lincoln’s Birthday, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday and Valentine’s 
Day. 

Frank: Just remember, we get 
a day off from school on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday and also who 
wants to give up Valentine’s 
Day? (They all shout together) 
Nobody! 

Lucille: St. Patrick’s Day 
comes the 17th of March and I 
wouldn’t miss the big parade for 
anything. 
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John: In April, we simply have 
to celebrate April Fool’s Day and 
some states celebrate Patriot’s 
Day and we couldn’t leave out 
such an historical event could 
we? 

Susan: We could go on through 
Thanksgiving and Christmas and 
I’m sure we’d never give up those 
days so that really brings us 
right back to May. 1st again. 

Ralph: And May Ist is Child 
Health Day. I wish I were an 
animal and then I wouldn’t have 
to think of ideas about Health 
Day. 

Helen: Say, I wonder if ani- 
mals and birds in their own way, 
celebrate these special days like 
we do? 

Frank: That would be a laugh. 
New Year’s resolutions of a Dog. 
1. I will not chase the neighbor’s 
cat. 2. I’ll never run in front of 
cars, and so on. 

Lucille: Then on Valentine’s 
Day the cat will send the dog a 
valentine saying, 

Oh dog! oh dog! oh barking dog! 

Don’t sit there like a bump on a 
log. 

Wag your tail and say you’re 
mine. 

And you can chew this Valentine. 

John: Then on April Fool’s 
Day, the cat can fix up a nice little 


trap with good smelly cheese and 
invite the mouse to a party. 

Susan: Here’s an idea. Let’s 
pretend the different animals are 
planning a May first Health Day 
and see what kind of a program 
they would prepare. 


Ralph: You mean each one 
could pretend to be a different 
animal or bird on Health Day. I 
think you have something here. 
I’ll be a HORSE. 

Helen: Ill be a CAT. 

Frank: T’ll take the DOG. 

Lucille: ’'Vl be a MOUSE. 

John: 1’ll be a BLUE JAY. 

Susan: I'll be a ROBIN. 

Helen: This is going to be fun. 
Let’s meet at my house tomorrow 
afternoon and we'll try the idea. 
(They all leave the stage laugh- 
ing and talking together to close 
Act I.) 


ACT II 


Characters: 

Helen representing the cat 
Frank representing the dog 
Lucille representing the mouse 
John representing the blue jay. 
Susan representing the robin 
Ralph representing the horse. 


Scene: Same as in Act I. As the 
scene opens, Helen says. 
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Helen 

Frank 


Helen: Now remember, we're 
no longer people. We’re animals 
and birds, and we’re celebrating 
Health Day. I’m the cat so I'll 
start first if you wish. Ahem. 
Here I go in rhyme. 

I’m a cat who has no wealth, 

But boy oh boy have I got my 
health. 

To be real healthy, one must be 
clean, 

So I’m always washing as you 
have seen. 

I wash my face, I lick my paws. 

I’d rather wash than use my 
claws. 

I’d never be wanted around as a 
pet, 

If I was always dirty, muddy and 
wet, 

So here’s to cleanliness for the 
rest of you. 

You’ll be O.K. too, if you do as I 
do. 

Frank: (Dog) I believe to be 
healthy, wealthy and wise, 

You should have lots and lots of 
exercise, 

So I run all day playing about. 

I love to bark while children 
shout. 

stay out of doors much of the 

day. 


Tom 


Tus game, in the form of a 
play, can be carried on with not 
only long vowels as a as in cake, 
but with short vowels, a as in cat, 
diphthongs oi and oy, ow and ou, 
and other vowel quality sounds. 

It can be played with consonant 
sounds, also. 

Ask children to make placards 
bearing the sounds they represent 
and choose characters for acting 
out the play. 

Tom: Hello, Bill. 


Bill: Hello, Tom. What are you 


doing? 
40 


I keep real well the EXERCISE 
way. 
Lucille: (Mouse) I’m quiet, 
and small and very shy. 

I have to be, I’ll tell you why. 

Everyone is always chasing me. 

I have to keep well as you can 
see. 

I mustn’t be dopey, but on the 
alert, 

Or else I’d get caught and that’s 
for “cert.” 

John: (Blue Jay) Some people 
say I’m rough and mean, 

But at least I keep myself very 
clean. 

I use the bird bath for my daily 
swim. 

It keeps me strong and full of 
vim. 

I breathe fresh air all day and 
night. 

Just please forgive me if I like a 
fight. 

Susan: (Robin) Good Health 
Day is here again. 

We welcome it gladly as a friend. 

I try to do right like all the rest, 

And make my home a happy nest. 

I use fresh string, and new mown 
hay. 

I raise my young the healthy 
way. 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 
Assistant Professor of Speech 

Los Angeles State College 

Los Angeles, California 


Tom: Studying vowels. 

Bill: Vowels? 

Tom: Yes. You know. What the 
letters A, E, I, O, and U say. 

Bill: We haven’t had them yet. 

Tom: Of course you have. 
You’ve just forgotten. Don’t you 
remember how we looked up 
words in the dictionary and 
studied the markings? 

Bill: Show me what you mean. 

Tom: (Opens a dictionary as he 
explains) Here is the word Cake. 
See that long line over the A? 
That is a macron. It makes the A 


Without this care they could not 
fly. 

Without their strength they 
might not try. 
Ralph: (Horse) I am stronger 
than the rest of you, 

So I must be healthier and better 
too. 

I eat the proper foods I know, 

To keep me fit from top to toe. 

I practice health rules every day. 

Repeat them with me as I say. 

(The whole group then say) 
Rule I 

Keep clean and you won’t be sick. 

Really wash, not just a lick. 
Rule II 

Run or trot or maybe fly. 

Just exercise or you will die. 
Rule III 

Plenty of air and sunshine too. 

It’s good for every one of you. 
Rule IV. 

Plenty of milk and good food for a 
feast. 

It’s a rule for man and a rule for 
beast. 
Ralph: And now just so you’)! 

never go wrong. 

We'll end this play with a Health 
Day Song. 

(The entire cast and student body 

can join in one of the school 

health songs which they ll 

know.) 


and The Vowels 


have a long sound. 

Bill: Oh, I remember that. So 
long, Tom. I’ll leave you with your 
vowels. 

Tom: So long, Bill. (Bill 
leaves) Well, I’d better get back 
to work. (He opens his spelling 
book and starts to write. Soon his 
eyelids droop and he drops off to 
sleep, his head cradled in his 
arms). 

A: (Comes in with a big sign 
having the letter A printed upon 
it) Wake up, Tom. 

Tom: (Awakens and rubs his 
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eyes) Who are you? 

A: Iam A. I’ve come to tell you 
how important Iam. 

Tom: Go away. I’ve had enough 
trouble with you. Last week, I 
made three mistakes in spelling 
just because of you. 

A: But I am important in the 
English language. If we had no 
A, we would have no baseball, no 
aviation, no lakes, and no space 
ships. (Turns to the class) Isn’t 
that right, class? 


Class: (Class gives other words 
containing the long A sound) 

Tom: Say no more. You have 
convinced me. (A stands to one 
side as E enters) 

E: I am the letter E. I have 
come to convince you that I’m im- 
portant, too. 

Tom: Go ahead. I’m listening. 

E: If it weren’t for me, we 
would have no teams, no fields, no 
streams, and nothing to eat. Isn’t 


The House 
On Lullaby Hill 


There’s a house on Lullaby Hill, 

A house with a blue velvet door, 

With stars all over the ceiling, 

And a blue velvet rug on the floor. 

The moon peeks inside every win- 
dow 

And chases away all the gloom, 

Its light seeking out every corner 

Of this star-ceilinged, blue velvet 
room. 

Along the blue walls there are 
cupboards, 

Each stretching from ceiling to 
floor, 

And shelves filled with jars of 
blue velvet 

Behind every blue cupboard door. 

Sh! listen! I’ll whisper the secret 

Of this house with the blue velvet 
door. 

Each jar holds a dream of great 
wonder, 

A mystery lying in store. 

So, come now to Lullaby Hilltop 

And choose there a blue velvet 
jar. 

Its magic will fill up your dream- 
time. 

Come with me, the way is not far. 

Just snuggle down under the 
covers, 

And lie in your bed very still. 

Before you can yawn “Ho-ho- 
hum,” 

You will be up on Lullaby Hill. 

Walk up to the blue velvet door- 
way ; 

Push gently; now inside you go! 

See! There are the blue velvet 
cupboards. 
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Inside are the dream jars, you 
know. 
And look! Silver stars on the 
ceiling. 
And blue velvet rugs on the floor. 
You tiptoe across in the moon- 
light 
To open one blue cupboard door. 
Look at the jars of blue velvet! 
So many! But choose only one. 
You may return for another 
Tomorrow when prayertime is 
done. 
You’ll snuggle down under your 
covers, 
And lie in your bed very still. 
Before you can yawn “Ho-ho- 
hum,” 
You will be up on Lullaby Hill. 
But now for the jars of blue vel- 
vet... 
Which one will you choose for 
tonight? 
What magic will fill up your 
dreamtime 
Until you awake with the light? 
This shelf has 
dreams of Christmas, 
dreams of toys, 
dreams of happy girls and 
boys. 
This shelf has 
dreams of Springtime, 
April rain, 
flowers blooming once again. 
This shelf has 
dreams of baseball, 
flying kites, 
popping corn on rainy 
nights. 


that true, class? 

Class: (Give other words con- 
taining the long E sound) 

Ask the class how they would 
end this play. 

Ask them to tell what other 
sounds A, E, I, O, and U make. 

Let the class make up its own 
words as the play continues. 

Ask them to find words in their 
spelling books that contain each 
sound. 
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This shelf has 
dreams of birthdays, 
chocolate cake, 
one you helped your mother 
bake. 
This shelf has 
dreams after crying 
when things go wrong; 
toys weren’t put where they 
belong. 
This shelf has 
dreams for girls, 
dolls and jacks, 
milk and cookies for play- 
time snacks. 
Tell me! What dream have you 
chosen? 
Just whisper it into my ear. 
Mmm, that’s a dream to be 
dreaming! 
And I will not tell, never fear. 
Now, carefully take up your 
dream jar, 
Leave the house with the blue vel- 
vet door, 
And the stars all over the ceiling, 
And the blue velvet rugs on the 
floor. 
Just snuggle down under the 
covers, 
And lie in your bed very still. 
Open your blue velvet dream jar 
And drift off down Lullaby Hill. 
You are off and away to dream- 
land 
With a dream of your own fo 
tonight. 
So, close sleepy eyes now, my 
darling, 
And dream till the bright morn- 
ing light. 
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May Calling! 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Month by Month Activities) 


A. Famous Birthdays in May 
May 3 (1849) Jacob A. Riis, an American social 
worker, called by Theodore Roosevelt, “America’s 
most useful citizen’.” 
May 4 (1796) Horace Mann, an American teacher 
who introduced many changes in education. 
May 6 (1856) Robert E. Peary, the first man to 
reach the North Pole. 
May 7 (1812) Robert Browning, one of the greatest 
English Poets. 
May 12 (1820) Florence Nightingale, the English 
woman who changed the world’s attitude toward 


nursing 
May 12 (1828) Dante Gabriel Rossetti, an English 
poet and painter. 
May 14 (1686) Gabriel Dante Fahrenheit, inventor 
of the Thermometer. 
May 22 (1813) Richard Wagner, one of the great- 
est German composers. 
May 24 (1819) Queen Victoria, who was Queen of 
England for more than sixty years. 
May 25 (1803) Ralph Waldo Emerson, one of 
America’s greatest poets. 
May 27 (1819) Julia Ward Howe, who wrote the 
famous “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
May 28 (1807) Jean Louis Agassiz, the naturalist 
who discovered many unknown facts about animal 
life. 
May 29 (1736) Patrick Henry, whose burning 
words fired men’s souls. 
May 31 (1819) Walt Whitman, whose poems were 
different from those of all other poets. 
OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN MAY 
May Day 
Mother’s Day 
Memorial Day 
THINKING IT OVER 
1. What noted explorer was born in May? What 
did he explore? 
2. Can you name five famous poets born in May? 
a. What was one of Emerson’s most famous 
poems? 
b. What did Julia Ward Howe write? 
c. Do you know a poem written by Dante Gab- 
riel Rossetti? 
. What famous nurse was born in May? Do you 
know what she was called? 
. What famous inventor was born in May? What 
did he invent? 
. What very famous Queen was born in May? 
How many years was she Queen? 
. What were the famous words of Patrick 
Henry? On what occasion did he say them? 


7. What noted naturalist was born in May? What 
was his contribution? 
8. What noted musician was born in May? Do you 
know any of his compositions? 
9. What do you think Memorial Day should stand 
for? 
10. Why do you think we honor Mother’s Day? 


B. MOTHER NATURE’S BULLETIN FOR MAY 
a. Our Birds — Can You Answer? 
1. What bird builds his nest in the chimney? 
2. What bird pecks out his own home in the 
tree? 
3. Can you name two birds that cannot sing? 
. What bird sleeps in the day time? 
. Can you name three birds that have webbed 
feet? 
. What bird hums as it flies? 
- What bird hangs his nest in a tree? 
. What is the King of all birds? 
. What bird lays its eggs in the nests of other 
birds? 
10. What is the smallest bird you know? 


b. Nature’s Helpers 


1. Earth worms are real helpers to Mother Na- 
ture. For this reason, we should protect them 
whenever we find them. Can you tell how they 
help the farmer and the gardener? What do 
they do to the soil? How are they helpful to the 
birds? 

. Birds, too, are Mother Nature’s. helpers. We 
should always be a friend to the birds. 

Can you tell what harmful insects they eat? 
Make a list of five harmful insects that try 
their best to destroy plants. 

. Toads and snakes are great helpers, too. Many 
people are afraid of snakes but there are really 
very few harmful or poisonous ones. What does 
the toad do to help the gardener? What does 
the snake do to help Mother Nature protect her 
beauty? 


C. BUSY DAYS FOR THE INSECTS 
There are kind and unkind insects. Can you name 
three insects who treat Mother Nature well? 
Can you name three insects who do no harm to 
any one. 
Why do you think we often say “as busy as a bee?” 
Do you know what they do to keep so busy? 
What do they make that we all like? 
Can you name three kinds of bees? 
What is the duty of the ‘Queen Bee’? 
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What are drones? Are they the busy workers? 
What do bees do to help the farmer? 


One of New England’s greatest poets lived in 
Concord, Mass. You, no doubt, have been reading 
about this town recently in your newspaper. The 
story you read was probably about the making- 
over of the famous “Old North Bridge.’ Much time 
has been put into the re-building of the old bridge 
so that it might stand the wear of time. It was on 
this bridge that the first days of the Revolutionary 
War began. If you should visit Concord, Mass., you 
would find a very beautiful and inspiring statue of 
the Old Minute Man — and on it, these words by 
Concord’s great poet, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


HYMN 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 
The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set today a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


D. We read of another great patriot whose words 
fired men’s souls throughout the world. He, too, 
had much’ to do with the shaping of our history 
during our early days where our colonies were still 
under the rule of England. This man was Patrick 
Henry, an awkward, shabby-looking country lawyer 
who offered to argue the case of the people against 
the King and his ministers. 


On that famous day when the trial came, every- 
one in the courtroom felt that the King’s lawyer 
would soon make an end to Patrick Henry. When 
he started to speak, his voice trembled with excite- 
ment, but because he felt so certain he was in the 
right, he was able to speak with fire and conviction. 
The courtrcom was in absolute silence, as they 
heard his words, “The people of Virginia have a 
right to make their own laws. When the King in- 


terferes he becomes a tyrant. Why should we obey 
the law of a tyrant?” 


But Patrick Henry became really famous when he 
rose to defend America against the Stamp Act, im- 
posed upon them by the King. His famous words 
will forever ring throughout the history of this 
country — “Caesar had his Brutus, Charles the 
First his Cromwell, and George the Third may 
profit by their example. If that be treason make 
the most of it.” From that day on, Patrick Henry 
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was considered the best speaker in Virginia. He 
never tired in his effort to work for the cause of 
American Freedom. In 1775, he made the speech 
that won him the name of “The Firebrand of the 
Revolution.” In one of the greatest speeches 
America has ever known, Patrick Henry fired men’s 
souls. We shall forever hear those burning words— 
“Gentlemen may cry, “Peace, Peace,” but there is 
no peace. The war has actually begun. The next 
gale that sweeps from the North will bring to our 
ears the clash of resounding arms. Our brethren 
are already in the field. Why stand we here idle? Is 
life so dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and siavery? Forbid it, Al- 
mighty God! I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me give me liberty or give me 
death!” 


E. REMEMBERING DAY 


The flags are flying low today 
In kindly memory 
Of all the great deeds men have done, 
In air, on land, and sea. 
When soldiers march in long parade, 
And bands their music play, 
The children’s hearts are filled with pride 
On this Remembering Day 


—Florence Piper Tuttle 


F. IN TRIBUTE TO MOTHER’S DAY 


Mother’s Day, the second Sunday in May, has 
been set aside to honor mothers everywhere. The 
honor was established by Miss Anna Jarvis in the 
year 1907 and has been observed nationally since 
1913. Children and grown-ups, too, are reminded 
not simply to buy Mother something, but come to 
see her, to do something nice for her that she will 
love and cherish, to say something to her that will 
warm her heart-strings. 


ONLY ONE MOTHER 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of lambs in the sunny weather. 
Hundreds of dew drops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of bees in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother the wide world over. 


—George Cooper 


MOTHER 


Who brings the smiles right through our tears? 
Whose smoothing touch can banish pain, 
Who brightens hopes and conquers fears, 
Whose love brings sunshine through the pain? 
My Mother! 
Rose Jurik (Age 11) 


Month by Month Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with May Calling!) 


A. OUR MAY CALENDAR 
Can you Match People and Events? 


- Queen Victoria The Old North Bridge 
Patrick Henry The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
. Florence Nightingale English Poet 
Richard Wagner Nurse 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Second Sunday in May 
Julia Ward Howe thermometer 
Agassiz “Give me Liberty or give me death” 
. Fahrenheit “O Captain! My Captain!” 
. Robert Browning German music 
10. Horace Mann Animal Life 
11. Walt Whitman An American teacher 
12. Mother’s Day England 


B. CHIMES by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


Honey flowers to the honey comb 
And the honey bees from home, 

A honeycomb and a honey flower, 
And the bee shall have his hour. 

A heneyed heart for the honey comb, 
And the humming bee flies home. 


2. 
Brown shell first for the butterfly 
And a bright wing by and by. 
Butterfly, goodbye to your shell, 
And bring wings, speed you well. 
Bright lamplight for the butterfly 
And a burnt wing by and by. 
Butterfly, alas for your shell, 
And bring wings, fare you well. 


Did you know that Dante Gabriel Rossetti was 
an older brother of Christina Rossetti? Dante 
Gabriel was not only a poet but an artist as well. 
The children’s father, too, was an Italian poet and 
artist, a political refugee living in London. 

What pictures do you see in Rosetti’s Chimes? 
Does the poem tell a story? 

What colorful or descriptive words does he use? 
Can you show by a drawing the brown shell for the 
butterfly? The “bright wing by and by”? 


C. THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


Julia Ward Howe is noted for the patriotism she 
expressed in her poem, “The Battle Hymn of The 
Republic.” While visiting an army post near Wash- 
ington shortly after the opening of the Civil War 
in 1861, Mrs. Howe heard weary soldiers singing 
“John Brown’s Body” as they returned to camp. 
Their spirit so moved and inspired her that she 
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wrote to the same music the following poem which 
became the anthem of the North. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored; 

He has loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible 
swift sword; 

His truth is marching on. 

I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred 
circling camps; 

They have builded him an altar in evening dews 
and damps; 

I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and 
flaring lamps; 

His day is marching on. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 
the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you 
and me; 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make 
men free. 

While God is marching on. 

From reading this poem would you consider Mrs. 
Howe a patriotic person? Would you think of her 
as a religious person? How would you think you 
might have felt toward slavery? Do you know of 
any peoples in the world today who are still chained 
in slavery? 


D. A DRAMATIZATION — Florence Nightingale 


Scene 1. 


A little baby is born in Florence, Italy, the city of 
flowers. Mother and Father love her very much and 
name her Florence. 


Scene 2. 


Florence and her sister Frances love their beau- 
tiful garden. They work hard weeding and watering 
the garden. The two little girls had dozens of little 
gardens throughout the fields. 


Scene 3. 


Like most little girls, Florence and Frances love 
to play dolls. Florence’s dolls are always sick and 
how she enjoys nursing them! She likes also to 
look after stray birds and animals. A family of 
helpless new kittens, a bird with a broken wing, a 
pony with an injured foot appeal to her tender little 
heart. 
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Scene 4. 

' One day while out for a walk, Florence meets an 
old shepherd, whose dog had broken his leg. Flor- 
ence takes the dog into the shed and examines his 
leg very gently. She soaks some cloths in very hot 
water and wraps them about his leg. The dog knows 
she is trying to help him and that he will get well. 
Scene 5. 

Florence loves to help others. She takes little 
gifts to the people in the village. She visits the sick 
because she wishes to become a nurse. She goes to 
a school for nursing in Germany and works very 
hard. 

Scene 6. 

When War breaks out between England and 
and Russia, Florence Nightingale asks the govern- 
ment to send her to take care of the wounded sol- 
diers. She is determined to go. Throughout the war 
Miss Nightingale and her “Angel Band” take care 
of the wounded men. She gives every bit of her 
strength to help others. 

Scene 7. 

The war is over. The whole world wishes to show 
its appreciation of her wonderful work with the sol- 
diers. Queen Victoria entertains her at the royal 
castle. Everywhere people admire her belief that 
men and women are born into the world to make it 
a better place in which to live. 


E. Famous People Born in May — A Test 


1. Horace Mann was a great 
minister educator 
2. Robert Peary was a famous 
inventor poet explorer 
3. Robert Browning was one of the great English 
scientists poets naturalists 

4, Florence Nightingale was a well-known 
nurse doctor poet 
5. Dante Gabriel Rossetti was a famous 
painter doctor lawyer 
6. Gabriel Fahrenheit invented the 
telephone telegraph thermometer 
7. Richard Wagner was a great German 
explorer composer educator 
8. Queen Victoria was the beloved Queen of 
Holland England Greece 
9. Ralph Waldo Emerson was one of America’s 


scientist 


publishers ministers 
10. Julia Ward Howe composed the words for 
America 


Battle Hymn of Republic 
Star Spangled Banner 
11. Jean Louis Agassiz was a famous 
historian poet naturalist 
12. Patrick Henry was a distinguished 
orator poet writer 
13. Walt Whitman was a great 
poet preacher 
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14. On the Second Sunday in May, we celebrate 
Father’s Day Mother’s Day Easter 
15. On Memorial Day we pay tribute to the 
soldiers teachers doctors 


Some Facts about Robert E. Peary 
1856 — Robert E. Peary was born at Cresson 
Springs, Pa. 
1861 — He entered the civil engineer corps of the 
U. S. Navy. 
1886 — Began his series of Polar research voyages. 
1891 — He became Chief of the Arctic expedition 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
September 1908 — Peary’s ship, “The Roosevelt” — 
reached Cape Sheridan on her trip to the far North. 
Food collected and all preparations made for the 
trip to the pole. 
February 15, 1909 — Captain Bartlett, master of 
the Roosevelt, sets out on the pioneer sledge jour- 
ney. 
February 22, 1909 — Peary followed with two of 
the younger Eskimos and sixteen dogs. 
February 28, 1909 — Bartlett and Peary meet at 
Cape Columbia. 
March 1, 1909 — Peary began his long journey 
over the Arctic ice. Other parties led by Bartlett 
and Borup set out the day before. 
March 2, 1909 — Marvin, the leader of another 
party arrives. 
March 4, 1909 — They are faced by a broad and 
threatening black band of open water. They send 
back for supplies. Eskimos become suspicious. 
March 11, 1909 — The adventurers set out crossing 
the closed lead and making a march of 12 miles. 
March 12, 13, 1909 — They advance 24 miles 
further. Marvin reaches them with oil, alcohol 
and fuel. 
March 19, 1909 — Peary outlined his program to 
his followers. 
March 27, 1909 — The 87th parallel was crossed. 
March 31, 1909 — Peary’s force reduced now to 
six men, forty dogs and five sledges. Men consisted 
of Peary, his colored servant Henson, and the best 
four Eskimos. 
April 1, 1909 — The adventurers treated them- 
selves to a feast of raw dog. 
April 2, 1909 — They set out for their final journey. 
April 4, 1909 — They reached the 89th parallel, 
only a single degree more being needed to carry 
them to the stopping point in their long and ardu- 
ous journey. 
April 6, 1909 — They successfully reached the 
North Pole, the extremity of the earth’s axis in the 
northern hemisphere. Five flags were planted at the 
top of the world, the principal one being a silk 
American fiag which Mrs. Peary had given Admiral 
Peary fifteen years before and which he had carried 
wrapped about his body. 
April 7, 1909 — The party began their return from 
the pole. 
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One hot day Mugs, Mel and their friend Joey walked “No,” said Mel, “Don’t you remember our mothers 
over to the river. “Let’s wade in!”, said Joey. He and told us not to go in the river because it had some deep 
Mugs were soon in the water. Mel would not go in. holes and wasn’t safe.” Mugs falls down and gets his 

clothes wet. 


\ 


On the way home the boys see some apples in an “We must not take anything that does not belong to 
orchard. “Let’s pick some,” said Mugs. He climbs the us,” said Mel. “It would be better to ask the owner.” But 
fence and helps himself to the apples. Mugs does not listen to him. ; 
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ARIFHMETIC SEAT WORK I Dyer Kuenstler 


HOW MANY 
BIRDS ARE 
GATHERING AT 


we, 
SE THE BIRDBATH 


HOW MANY 


o HAVE BLACK MARKINGS 
2 
ON THEIR WINGS 2 _ 


HOW MANY BIRDS ARE 
THERE IN THIS PICTURE? 
HOW MANY 
ARE DRINKING? 
Wig HOW MANY 
Wp ARE SPLASHING IN 
THE WATER? 


WHEN A CAT MEWS NEARBY 
HOW MANY BIRDS FLY AWAY? 
HOW MANY ARE WET? 
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PICTURE AND SENTENCE MATCHING Helen Strimple 


Here are four chicks 


The bird is inthe nest 
Billy has on a cap 
The apple is in the basket 
Two rabbits sitin the grass 
This is a squirrel 
Mary sits on the chair 


The chair ts beside the fable 


Six of the sentences refer to the pictures. 
Can you draw a line from the right picture to 
the sentence that tells about it. 
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CUTTING AND COLORING I Dyer Kuenstler 
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DICK’S NEW HOME, Rebus | Helen Strimple 


NY DAY IN MAY WHEN 
WERE EATING (53 SAID, | 


MONTHS OLD TODAY AND SHOULD HAVE A 


OWN, WAS UNDER THE WAGGED His 
ar 


WHO LL BUILD IT? ASKED ME. SAID\W of WAVING 


wer THEY LAUGHED. “WE'LL ALL MAKE IT, SAID 


- THAT NIGHT THEY WERE ALL Busy. ("6 CARRIED 


“28 
TH AND - DADDY FOUND 


IN Kim AND HELPED TOO, 


WAS FINISHED. THE NEXT DAY 


CARRIED IT OUTDOORS. HE SET IT UNDER THE 


MOVED INTO HIS NEW HOME. 


SONNY SANDY DICK MOMMY DADDY 
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The Belle of the Ball 


One MORNING when Mrs. 
Goose called on Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, 
she was very surprised. Mrs. Rab- 
bit had a little sewing-machine; 
she was turning the wheel with 
her paw. She was working on 
some lovely blue material, printed 
over with green leaves. 

“What are you doing?” asked 
Mrs. Goose, cocking her eye. 

“I’m making me a dress for 
our Spring Dance, tomorrow 
night,” Mrs. Rabbit said. “We 
bought this little sewing machine 
at the Store. It is going to help 
me a lot, making clothes for me 
and my family.” 

Mrs. Goose thought it looked 
fascinating. She bent her long 
neck over it, and said, “Your 
dress is going to be lovely.” 

“It is a good deal of work, even 
with the machine,” Mrs. Rabbit 
said. “You have to keep your 
mind on it, and not think of any- 
thing else. I didn’t dare put my 
clover pie in the oven; I was 
afraid I would forget it. You just 
have to keep turning and turning, 
and looking and looking, and 
watching and watching, or your 
seams will go all wrong. “She 
stopped sewing and smiled. 

“You'll be the belle of the ball, 
in that dress,” Mrs. Goose said. 
“May I ask you something?” 

“Certainly. Go ahead.” 

‘““May I please borrow your ma- 
chine, and make myself a dress 
for the dance, after you are 
through?” 
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“Why yes, you may have it to- 
morrow. But you’ll have to hurry, 
to finish the dress by night.” 

“Oh, I'll keep right at it,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “I’ll just keep turn- 
ing and turning — as you said. 
Nothing else.” 

“Now sit down and I'll show 
you how to use the machine, here, 
on this little piece of cloth. Don’t 
talk. Don’t look at me. Keep your 
eyes on your work — and your 
mind, too.” (If you have any, 
thought Mrs. Rabbit to yourself.) 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the author 


She explained what to do. Then 
she said, “See you have wiggled 
that seam — all crooked — be- 
cause you looked out the wind- 
ow!” 

“Oh dear me,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“So I did.” 

“Tl bring you the machine 
early tomorrow,” Mrs. Rabbit 
said. “Just as soon as I’m through 
with it. It is wonderful, to see the 
dress grow, under the wheel. It 
turns from just material — to 


“What are you doing?” asked Mrs. Goose, cocking her eye. 
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something to wear. It is like 
magic.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Goose, dream- 
ily. “Like magic.” 

“What kind of a dress are you 
going to make? What color?” 

‘Mrs. Goose looked worried. “I 
hadn’t thought about that,” she 
said. “I was keeping my mind 
only on my work, as you told me 
to do.” 

“But you’ve got to go and buy 
some material.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s so,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I'll go to the Store right 
now.” 

She plopped to Mr. Gobbler’s. 
After fussing and hunting and 
looking and changing her mind, 
and making Mr. Gobbler nearly 
crazy, she decided on pale pink, 
very thin stuff, for her dress. 

“Now, what about a pattern?” 
he asked her. “And do you know 
how to cut it out, anyway?” 

“Oh, mercy me, yes. I’ve made 
aprons — and potholders — and 
a little bedjacket.” Mrs. Goose 
laughed. “That was the time I 


sewed it to my knee. When I stood 
up — there was the bedjacket, 


dangling.” 

“Well, don’t do that this time,” 
he told her. “I’ll give you a very 
simple pattern. Then you’ll be all 
fixed.” 

“Yes,-I’m all fixed,’”’ Mrs. Goose 
repeated, and she kept on saying 


it, as she went out the store.” All 
fixed, All fixed.” 

The day of the Spring Dance 
was sunny and beautiful. The An- 
imaltown people were going to 
have it outdoors, on the flat, 
grassy place by Blue Pond. They 
were trimming it with paper lan- 
terns, strung between the trees. 
They were going to have refresh- 
ments. Mrs. Hen was chairman of 
the dance committee. She rushed 
back and forth, flapping her 
wings, watching to see that ev- 
erything was going all right. 
Black Cat was going to play his 
violin, for the music. He was at 
home, practicing his tunes. 

The day went along fast, for 
everyone was busy. When evening 
came, they began to gather at the 
little grassy square. Everything 
looked lovely. The lanterns were 
already lit; there were kitchen 
chairs and stools to sit on. There 
was a big bowl of strawberry 
punch, and piles and piles of 
cakes, There were plenty of little 
glass cups, borrowed from the 
Cafeteria. When Mrs. Rabbit 
came along in her new dress, her 
friends gathered around and told 
her how fine she looked. 

“‘And she made it all herself, on 
her little machine,” smiled Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit proudly. 

After Black Cat had played for 
the first dance, someone asked, 


“We'll drape the material around you.” 


“But where is Mrs. Goose?” 

“Oh, she’ll be here soon,” Mrs. 
Rabbit told them.” And she'll 
have sort of a surprise for you.” 

Black Cat played the Animal- 
town March, which was fine gay 
music to dance to. 

But still Mrs. Goose wasn’t 
there. 

Mrs. Rabbit was getting a little 
worried. “But I think I can ex- 
plain it,” she said. “She was so 


She held up her train and shut her eyes and kicked happily 
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excited over my new dress that 
she wanted to borrow my new 
paw-power sewing machine, to 
make herself a dress. I lent it 
to her this morning.” 

“Then she probably hasn’t fin- 
ished it quite yet,” said Mrs. Hen. 
“She'll be along. She’s always 
slow.” 

They danced another dance. 

But when Mrs. Goose wasn’t 
there, after that, Old Lady Owl 
said, “There may be something 
the matter.” 

“Maybe she forgot to buy the 
material,” giggled Arabelle and 
Clarabelle. 

“No, she bought it, all right,” 
Mr. Gobbler said. “She wanted to 
make the dress with a train; I 
had a bad time persuading her 
that it would be hard to dance in. 
I sent her away with a very 
simple pattern.” 

“Train or not, she isn’t a very 
good dancer, anyway,” muttered 
Mr. Pig.” She never pays any at- 
tention to the music. Just shuts 
her eyes and kicks.” 

“Maybe she sewed herself into 
her dress, and is smothering,” 
giggled Arabelle and Clarabelle, 
again. 

“Hush, girls, that would be no 
joke,” their mother told them. 

“Well, we’d better stop all this 
talk,” said Old Lady Owl, “and 
some of us go to her house and 
see what’s the matter.” 

“Tll go; I usually do,” sighed 
Mrs. Squirrel.” I’m her nearest 
neighbor.” 

“And I'll go,” said Mrs. Rabbit. 
“TI may have got her into trouble, 
with that machine.” 


The rain blew down the chimney 
And sizzled on the fire, 

And all the little flames leaped up 
And little sparks went higher. 
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They went to her house. They 
heard the sound of the wheel, 
turning. 

“Well, she’s alive, anyway,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. 

They knocked. “Come in,” 
called Mrs. Goose, in a tired, hope- 
less voice. 

There she was, bent over the 
machine, turning and turning the 
wheel. 

“Oh, there you are,” she said. 
“T’ve kept my mind on doing this 
for hours and hours. But how do 
you know when to stop? Mrs. 
Rabbit, you said it was wonderful 
to see the dress grow. Just like 
magic. But I’ve worked almost all 
day, and there isn’t any dress 
yet.” 

Mrs. Rabbit almost fell down 
on the floor when she saw the rea- 
son. “But Mrs. Goose,” she said, 
“dear, dear Mrs. Goose, don’t you 
see what you’ve done? You’ve 
forgotten to put the material un- 
der the sewing machine needle; 
you are turning the wheel over 
just nothing at all! You can’t 
make a dress out of just air!” 

“Yes, here is the material over 
here,” said Old Lady Owl, lifting 
the pale pink stuff. But the dress 
isn’t even cut out!” 

“Oh, I guess I did forget to use 
the pattern,” sighed Mrs. Goose. 
But that is easy to explain. When 
I left the Store, Mrs. Gobbler said 
‘Now you are all fixed!’ You had 
told me, Mrs. Rabbit — ‘just keep 
turning and turning — and 
watching and watching — keep 
your mind on it — don’t think of 
anything else.’ Well, that’s what 
I’ve done!” Then Mrs. Goose 


Rainy Night 


CATHERINE E. BERRY 


broke off, and began to cry. Big 
goosie tears splashed down on the 
wheel. “And you are all dressed 
up so prettily — and I have noth- 
ing to wear!” 

It was Old Lady Owl who 
thought what to do. 

“Stand up,” she said. “We'll 
drape the material around you. 
That’s what all the best dress- 
makers do, anyway. We’ll make it. 
look lovely; pin it so it will stay. 

“You'll be the belle of the ball,” 
smiled Mrs. Pop-Rabbit; “not 
me.” 

“Can you make me a train?” 
asked Mrs. Goose, looking hope- 
ful. 

They did. Mrs. Squirrel and 
Mrs. Rabbit worked over her; 
they draped the stuff over her 
head; they fixed it long enough 
and short enough and tight 
enough and loose enough. When 
they finished they told her: “Now 
you look like a statue or an oil 
painting or a queen, or some- 
thing. Come along to the dance!” 

She had a fine time. She was 
happy thinking, “I must be really 
the belle of the ball, because ev- 
eryone looks at me.” She held up 
her train and shut her eyes, and 
kicked happily. She paid less at- 
tention than ever, to the music. 

Arabelle and Clarabelle giggled 
together and said that she looked 
like a pale pink Hallowe’en ghost. 
Yes, everyone did look at her; but 
not because she looked beautiful. 
It was because she looked pecul- 
iar. 

But they couldn’t have the 
dance without her, and that was 
what mattered, after all! 


The rain blew on the window pane The rain beat on the roof top 
Till I could hardly see, 
The outside looked all wavy 

And dark as it could be. 


When I was snug in bed, 
It sounded like a lot of drums 
Were playing overhead. 
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The Topsy-Turvy Trip 


LAURAGENE PARKER 


(CHEsTER, the chipmunk, 
mumbled into his pillow. One eye 
opened a wee bit, just enough to 
let in a tiny ray of early morning 
sunshine. He groaned and closed 
his eye quickly. In just five min- 
utes he would get up... 

But in just one minute a mum- 
ble-jumble of frightened chatter 
broke the peaceful morning and 
Chester popped up in bed, wide- 
eyed. “W-what’s t-the m-matter?” 
he jabbered. 

Cindy, his bride of only two 
days, ran up and down the room 


gathering her petticoats and 
gingham dress, and even her bon- 
net! 

“Get into your clothes,” she 
yelled. “They’re chopping down 
our tree!” 

Thud! Crash! 


Bang! Their 


home in the big oak tree trembled 
and quacked and tottered. Chester 
skittered from his bed, ran to the 
window and poked his head out. 
He shook his fist at the men far 
below on the ground. He shook 
his fist at their great swinging 


Cindy and Chester plopped out of the laundry chute into a big basket | 
of soft linens 
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Then from far below came a 
loud human cry, “TIM-M-M- 
BER-R!” 

A sickening feeling hit the pit 
of Chester’s tummy as the great 
tree tilted and then went crash- 
ing down, down, down! Cindy 
flung her arms about his neck 
and they clung together braced 
against the wall. Then all was 
quiet. 

“We've got to get out of here,” 
Cindy whispered, tearfully. 

“Hey! ... what are they doing 
now?” 

They ran to the window. Their 
tree was being hoisted by a big 
chain aboard a big truck trailer. 
Gently, it was deposited on the 
very top of some other trees. The 
men shouted and rushed about se- 
curing the timber with chains so 
it couldn’t roll off. 

“Get a move on, Chester Chip- 
munk!”’ Cindy prodded. 

But Chester didn’t move. He 
merely leaned against the window 
with a funny little smile on his 
face. Cindy became impatient. 
“We have no time to spare!” 

Chester just kept leaning on 
the window, smiling. “Cindy,” he 
announced, “we’re going to take a 
honeymoon trip.” 

Cindy’s eyes opened wide. “Oh, 
Chester, how wonderful!” 

“We'll see the world!” Chester 
exclaimed, and as the huge truck 
gave a lurch forward, he sang 
out, “We’re off! Off to new ad- 
ventures!” 

And what fun they had that 
day speeding along the big, wind- 
ing highway! Just before dark 
the truck stopped. They heard the 
driver say to his helper, “How 
about something to eat, Joe?” and 
the men went into a brightly 
lighted house by the side of the 
road. They crawled upon high 
stools in front of a long counter. 

Chester sniffed his nose. “Sure 
smells good in there.” 

“Sure does,” Cindy agreed. 

Grinning, Chester offered his 
arm to Cindy. Together they 
marched right up to the brightly 
lighted house and stood in the 
doorway. 
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Joe saw them first. ‘Look, Chip- 
munks!’’ 

The truck driver tossed a piece 
of bread to them. Chester pounced 
on it at once, but Cindy slapped 


his hands and said, “‘Ladies first!” 


and she took the morsel away 
from him. 

The men roared with laughter. 
One said, “Let’s catch them and 
take them home to the young- 
sters.” 

“Oh-h-h, mercy me!” Chester 
groaned and leaped for the door- 
way. Then he remembered Cindy, 
doubled back, grabbed her by the 
hand, and they ran as fast as 
they could. Up a tree trunk they 
scampered. 

“Who-o-0?” said a sorrowful 
voice right at Cindy’s elbow. She 
squealed and threw her arms 
about Chester’s neck. 

“That’s just Mr. Owl,” Chester 
explained. “How do you do, sir? 
Is there an oak tree near where 
we could spend the night?” 

“No. oak trees,” Mr. Owl 
moaned. “And the owner of that 
cafe has a dog who would eat you 
up in a minute.” 

Cindy gasped in horror. Ches- 
ter patted her hand. 

“There’s a freight train due 
here about now. Why not catch 
it?” Mr. Owl asked. 

Chester and Cindy looked at 
each other with excited eyes. 
“Boy, a freight train ride!”’ Ches- 
ter exclaimed. “Come on, Cindy 
... 1 hear it whistling!” 

The black engine puffed up to 
the water tank and stopped. Ches- 
ter took Cindy’s elbow, and with 
a flourishing bow, helped her 
aboard and they scampered to the 
top of the caboose. The brakeman 
swung his lantern in wild pat- 
terns and with a great chug and 
belch of billowing smoke, the 
freight train started to move 
again. Cindy clutched her bonnet. 

“Hang on, Cindy,” Chester 
cried. “It'll be a wild ride!” 

Cindy was all but blown topsy- 
turvy. “Chester Chipmunk, you 
hold my hand!” she demanded. 
“I never saw such a rip-snortin 
thing as this train!” 
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Chester took her hand. “Come 
on, let’s go exploring.” 

They moved along the narrow 
cat-walk on top of the caboose. 
“Can you jump from here to the 
next car?” Chester asked Cindy. 

Indignantly, she lifted her 
skirts. “I can jump as far as you 
can, Chester Chipmunk!’ 

Together they hopped to the 
next car, the next, and the next 
... refrigerator cars, cattle cars, 
oil tank cars, flat cars ... then 
Chester yelled, “Look! The en- 
gine!” 

They climbed over the tender 
and stopped wide-eyed to gaze in- 
to the interior of the cab. 

“This is an oil-burner, not a 
diesel,” Chester explained. ‘That 
is the engineer on the right and 
the fireman on the left.” 

“My, I never saw so many gad- 
gets,” said the amazed Cindy. 

That was when the fireman 
turned and saw them. “Hey, Mac, 
look! Chipmunks! Wonder if I 
could catch them?” 

Once more Chester froze in his 
tracks. But just for an instant! 
Then he whizzed around, caught 
Cindy’s hand, and they literally 
flew back to the caboose. 


“Why do people want to cage 
us?” he demanded, angrily. ‘‘Be- 
lieve me, we’re getting off at the 
next stop!” 

Soon the train slowed down. 
The brakeman jumped off to 
throw the switch. Chester and 
Cindy were right behind him. 
They sped past him into the 
night. There were lights up 
ahead. 

“We're in the city!” said a sur- 
prised Chester. “Boy, oh, boy!” 
and hand-in-hand they strolled 
right down Main Street! Cindy 
craned her neck at the lovely 
things in the store windows. She 
squealed with delight at the 
winking lights. Chester stared, 
mouth agape, at the tall buildings 
and the passing cars. 

They came to a building with 
the door wide open. Above the 
door in bright lights flashed the 
word HOTEL. “This is a place 
where people spend the night,” 


Chester explained, and _ they 
walked right in with Cindy hold- 
ing proudly to her husband’s arm. 
A man dozed lightly behind the 
register desk. They marched 
across the lobby. At one side of 
the huge room was an iron, cage- 
like door that stood half-open. 
Chester poked his inquisitive nose 
into the tiny room it led to. 

“It’s a nice little room . . . no 
windows, but it will do until 
morning,” Cindy said. ‘“Let’s 
sleep here tonight.” 

“It is cozy,” Chester admitted, 
and they settled down in a far 
corner. Both were exhausted 
from the truck and train rides 
and in an instant Chester and 
Cindy were in dreamland. 

Chester dreamed that their 
room was falling down, down, 
down ... he dreamed he heard 
Cindy screaming. 

His eyes popped open. It wasn’t 
a dream! Their hotel room was 
falling! Cindy WAS screaming! 

“Oh-h-h, mercy me!” he 
moaned and swallowed hard to 
keep his tummy in place. 

Their room would fall a short 
distance, then stop, and fall some 
more. A boy stood at the door and 
opened it every time _ they 
stopped. Finally, Chester guessed. 
Their room wasn’t a bedroom... 
it was an elevator! 

At the next stop a lady wearing 
lots of furs got on. Cindy chat- 
tered in her fright and when the 
lady saw them, she screamed and 
the next thing they knew, the 
lady swooned to the floor at their 
feet. 

“Oh-h-h-, mercy me! “Chester 
groaned, backing far into the 
corner. 

“Bring me some water!’ the 
elevator boy yelled down the hall. 

Chester grabbed Cindy’s hand 
and away they raced out of the 
elevator and down the long cor- 
ridor. Chester ducked into the 
first opening he came to. It was a 
very small door and above it were 
the words LAUNDRY CHUTE. 
But Chester saw that too late. He 
tried to stop but he couldn’t. He 
tottered on the brink of the long, 
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steep, slick chute then started 
slipping, sliding, and tumbling. 
Topsy-turvy Cindy was right be- 
hind him, calling his name each 


‘time she tumbled over and 


over. 

They plopped out of the chute 
into a big basket of soft linens. 
Chester grabbed Cindy and put 
his hand over her mouth. “Don’t 
scream! We’ll be safe here for a 
few minutes!” 

They heard someone approach- 
ing. A voice mumbled, “Lawsy 
me, what a big wash I’m going to 
have tomorrow,” and Chester and 
Cirdy felt their basket being 
hoisted up and settled on a fat, 
comfortable hip. “I’ll dump these 
dirty clothes in the washing ma- 
chine right now!” 

Chester turned green. Being 
churned around and around in a 
washing machine wasn’t his idea 
of fun! He whispered to Cindy, 
“When I count three... . jump!” 

When he got to three out they 
both jumped with one great, big 
leap. The wash lady saw them. 
She shrieked, dropped the basket 
of clothes, and holding her skirts 
high, went flying out ofthe room. 

Chester slapped his knees and 
laughed and laughed. Cindy held 
her sides and laughed with him. 
Never had they seen anything 
quite so funny! 

“Did you see her eyes?” . 
Chester guffawed. “She was so 
scared ...hey!... hey, let me out 
of here!” 

They had not seen the bell-boy 
slip in with the net. Now he 
slapped it over them and held 
them fast though they kicked and 
pounded and fought to get out. 

The lady in the furs stood 
there, too. She handed the bell- 
boy some money. “I’m going to 
take these animals to my little 


When Primmie and Proper from Mars 


Percy and maybe they’ll make 
him forget about his awful hay 
fever. Now put them in a big 
basket and drop in some food. We 
have a long automobile drive to 
make in the morning.” 

“Oh-h-h, mercy me!” groaned 
Chester. “We’re caged!” 

“Caged!” gasped Cindy, simply 
stunned. 

Poor Cindy and Chester slept 
most of the time during the long 
ride. They were exhausted from 
fright and weariness. When they 
reached the lady’s home, they 
were jostled awake and handed 
over to little Percy. 

“Don’t open the basket until 
we get a cage,” his mother 
warned. “And Percy, put on your 
nose guard, dear. Remember your 
hay fever.” 

Percy’s mother sailed into the 
house, chauffer and maid trailing 
after her, carrying luggage and 
packages. And Chester was 
scheming. So little Percy had hay 
fever, did he? 

“Real live chipmunks!” Percy 
said to himself, forgetting his 
nose guard. “I’ll shoot them and 
make myself a Davy Crockett 
cap!” 

“Oh-h-h, mercy me!” moaned 
a shivering Chester. 

“Oh-h-h, mercy too!” 
echoed a tearful Cindy. 

“Now’s my chance,” mumbled 
little Percy. “I’ll open the basket 
for just a peek...” 

Cindy screamed, “Chester, do 
something!” 

So when Percy opened the bas- 
ket for just a peek, Chester did 
the only thing he could think to 
do. He pushed through the open- 
ing, leaped with all his might, and 
landed right on Percy’s shoulder. 
He whisked his long bushy tail 
right under Percy’s nose, and 


Too Far, Too Far 
KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


Attempted to visit the stars 


And arrange them in rows, 
They were burned on their toes 
And they cried as they crawled back to Mars. 


Percy went into a spasm of sneez- 
ing! 

Chester grabbed Cindy’s hand. 
“Come on... run for your life!” 

Away they streaked! Past the 
house, the gardens, the stables, 
out into the pasture and across 
the acres of plowed ground .. . 
never once stopping to look back! 
Finally they ran into a cool, green 
forest and up a huge oak tree. 
Panting for breath, they looked 
around. “Say, this looks famil- 
iar .. .”’ Chester said. 

“Yes, it does . . . Chester, look! 
There’s Penny and Jim, our 
neighbors!” 

“We’re back in our very own 
forest!” gasped Chester. “Hey, 
Jim!” 

“I never had such a topsy- 


turvy trip... now we're right 
back where we started from. Hey, 
Penny!” 


Such a reunion! Jim and Ches- 
ter slapped each other’s back, 
shook hands, chased each other 
in circles; Penny and Cindy 
kissed and hugged, and ended up 
in tears. “We thought you were 
killed when they chopped down 
your tree,” Penny explained. 
“This part of the forest was 
thinned out last year so the 
woodsmen won’t be back here for 
a long time.” 

“That’s fine,” Cindy replied. 
“Because I’m tired of traveling. I 
want to settle down and raise @ 
big family.” 

“Tell us about your trip, Ches- 
ter,” Jim begged. 

“Well, it’s a long story — 
Chester began eagerly. 

Cindy laughed. “Yes, and you'll 
be hearing about it all winter!” 

They all laughed. Arm-in-arm, 
the four of them went off in 
search of a new home for Chester 
and Cindy. 
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Flying Fish 
and. 
Butterfly 
Fishes 


Ir YOU have gone on an 
ocean voyage, you may have seen 
Flying Fish. These little crea- 
tures have pectoral fins so large 
that they help the fish to glide 
through the air the way the 
wings of a plane help the air- 
craft. Like all good pilots, these 
tiny fishes take off into the wind, 
after first taxying along the sur- 
face. They often escape from 
some larger fish in this way — 
some fish that cannot leave the 
water. There is, though, a Dolph- 
in that pursues them to within 
an inch of their lives. The Dolph- 
in is a purple and green and gold 
fish, not to be-confused with a 
Porpoise that is sometimes called 
a Dolphin. 
The Flying Fish can fly some- 
times for 50 yards at a speed of 
35 miles per hour, using those 
great fins as glider wings. The 
largest Flying Fish is one found 
off the coast of California that 
measures two or three feet in 
length. It can fly as high as the . A pretty Butterfly fish that has fake eyes near its tail. 
masts of some of the fishing » "The Seahorse 
boats. But when it drops back in- . A Flying fish usually stays aloft 2 to 15 seconds 


to the water it folds its great ‘ Log = butterfly fish has thin blue lines going long-ways 
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“wings” close to its sides so that 
they won’t get in the way when it 
swims. Flying Fishes glisten like 
silver in the sunlight. They have 
no teeth, but strain their food 
from the sea water, bits of float- 
ing weed and fishes’ eggs. They 
lay their own eggs among the 
floating weeds, which keep their 
newly hatched little ones from 
sinking before they can swim. 

An odd little fish often seen in 
the Tropics is the Sea Horse, 
named because of the shape of 
its head. Off Cape Cod it is usual- 
ly only three to four inches long, 
though off the coast of Australia 
some are found as long as ten 
inches. Not a good swimmer, it 
clings to the seaweed with its pre- 
hensile tail. 

That keeps it from being 
swept away by the currents as it 
feeds or rests. It uses its dorsal 
(back) fin as a propeller, and 
when it wants to submerge it 
arches its neck and rolls its tail 
free. Then when it wants to rise, 
it straightens itself out. It can 
camouflage itself by wearing bits 
of seaweed. It wears a tiny coat 
of mail, though, horny rings in- 
stead of scales. 

The Sea Horse has a strange 
way of rearing its young. The 
father has a pouch like a kang- 
aroo’s, and he carries the eggs in 
this till they hatch. The baby Sea 
Horses are as transparent as 
glass, so they cannot be seen by 
other fishes that might want to 
eat them. 

A fish that often shines like 
gold was named el Dorado by the 
Spanish explorers. This Dorado 


The mail truck’s at the station 
With bags and bags of mail 
Including, maybe, some for you 
And, maybe, some to sail 
Across the ocean far away 

To India, or Spain; 
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can change its colors. It is often 
a gleaming blue. A fish that 
grows to 60 pounds in weight, it 
lives in the warmer seas, and 
rests hidden among the seaweeds. 

The coral reefs of the South 


Pacific Islands and elsewhere are: 


lovely spots where the coco- 
nut palms line the surf-washed 
shores. Here pretty little Butter- 
fly Fishes feed in pairs, as they 
seem to flit about through the 
clear waters. There are perhaps 
200 kinds, including a yellow 
one with several black stripes 
around its body. Flat from side 
to side, it is almost round when 
looked at side view. These little 
fishes feed by nibbling the food 
they find on the coral reefs, and 
the men of science have given 
them a name that means “spiny- 
toothed.” One yellow Butterfly 
Fish has black eyes, then behind 
each eye a large black spot which 
makes it look as if it had two 
pairs of eyes. The babies are 
transparent. Then there is an 
Angel Fish with fins that look 
like wings. 

The Coral is itself a colony of 
living creatures. And many 
strange fishes live in the coral 
reefs. One of the strangest is the 
Sea Anemone, which looks like a 
plant, but isn’t. 

There is an oyster that is real- 
ly dangerous. This Thorny Oyster 
often grows to three feet or more 
in length, and its shell is covered 
with thorns which perhaps keep 
it from being devoured by the 
Octopus and the snakelike Moray 
that hide in the under-water 
caves, and the Razor Fish or 


Mail 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Wrasse that eats seaweeds and 
mollusks, crunching the shells it 
swallows with special teeth in 
their throats. If a man in swim- 
ming were to step into the shell 
of the Thorny Oyster, snap would 
go its shell, closing on his foot 
and holding him there till he 
drowned. The Wrasse itself pokes 
seaweed into the crevices for its 
nest, or builds one of coral. 

The Parrot Fish has a beak like 
that of a parrot, and bites off the 
algae and other plants that grow 
on the coral. The Starfish is 
often found on the coral reefs. 
Its five arms cling with some- 
thing like tiny suction cups. 

A Firefly Fish of the coral 
reefs has under each eye a shiny 
spot that gives off light at night. 
Some of the little Squids that ex- 
plore the reefs appear to have 
searchlights. 

The Surgeon Fishes nibble on 
the coral, or cut anything that 
interferes with them, using their 
sharp spines. And there are 
Cardinal Fishes and other red 
ones or dark striped fishes that 
hide by day, but come out at 
night to hunt their prey. 

Many mollusks have shells to 
protect them, and probably most 
sea shells are harmless even with 
their inmates at home. But there 
is a Cone Shell with a poison 
bite, and others it is best to be- 
ware of. 

These odd creatures are all 
very different from what most of 
us think of as fish, those of us 
who eat cod and mackerel taken 
on the Atlantic coast and Salmon 
on the Pacific. 


And, then again, some envelopes 
Might go by truck or train, 

But somehow all the packages 
And letters that there are 

Get to where they are addressed 
No matter... near or far! - 
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From THE shallow water 
near the low bank of the Wood- 
land Pool came the sweet, trilling 
song of Tommy Toad. It was a 
beautiful moonlit night of late 
May. Along the banks of the pool 
the lovely Arbutus blossoms 
peeped from beneath rusty leaves. 

This spring, as usual, the birds 
and animals who loved the 
swamp, were building their homes 
in this part of the pastureland. 
From the meadow not far away 
came the sweet song of Mr. Mea- 
dowlark. From a branch by the 
brookside Mr. Song Sparrow was 
pouring forth his springtime mel- 
ody. Mr. Bluebird’s sweet whistle 
came floating through the pasture 
air, and Mr. Bluejay was sending 
forth beautiful,  bell-like 
spring-song. The water of the 
Woodland Pord glistened and 
glittered in the bright sunshine. 

All winter long Tommy Toad 
had slept in a deep hole which he 
had dug among the garden weeds. 
Now, at last, the spring sunshine 
had warmed the earth, and Tom- 
my had awakered from his long 
sleep. He began to move his stiff 
legs. 

After a few hard kicks, he 
found himself out in the sunshine. 
He raised his head and took a 
good breath. It was so good to 
be out in the spring air again. He 
had not stirred since the October 
day when he had gone to sleep in 
his garden bed. 

Now that Tommy was awake, 
he felt very hungry. A fly flew 
near and Tommy swallowed it. It 
was soft and tender, and it tasted 
good. However, one little insect 
was not enough for his spring 
breakfast, so he hopped off across 
the garden, looking for more. 

Among the brown weeds he 
spied an earthworm. Ah, here was 
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A Tale of Tommy Toad 


B. F. BISHOP 


a good breakfast! He moved 
round and round the worm until 
he could seize it by the head. It 
was a big worm and Tommy had 
to use his toad-hands to poke the 
wriggling thing into his mouth. 

You would have thought that 
the big worm would have filled 
Tommy’s stomach, but it didn’t. A 
big fly lit on the weed in front of 
him, A flash of his funny tongue, 
and the fly was in his mouth. He 
went on his way across the gar- 
den, catching beetles, snails, 
worms, and bugs. 

Tommy was not hungry any 
more but he wanted a drink. In 
the corner of the garden was a 
little puddle of muddy water. Into 
this water Tommy splashed. He 
stretched himself out and there 
he lay for sometime. That is the 
way toads drink. 

After Tommy had satisfied his 
hunger and his thirst, he left the 
garden. Out into the meadow he 


hopped, across the pasture to the 
Woodland Pond. 

Into the shallow water near the 
edge of the pond, he hurried. Did 
he want another drink? No. Tom- 
my was going to sing his spring 
song, and he liked to sit in shal- 
low water when he sang it. It was 
a very short song, but it was full 
of joy. It seemed to tell of his 
beautiful garden home; of. blue- 
birds and robirs building nests to 
hold precious eggs. It told of 
purple lilacs bursting into bloom, 
and of yellow daffodils lifting 
their golden blossoms in the sun- 
light. It was spring! 

Down the pasture path toward 
the pond hopped another little 
toad. She was brighter in color 
than Tommy, but even she was 
not pretty. She could not sing, but 
she liked Tommy’s song. She went 
straight to him in the shallow 
water. Tommy’s song had won for 
him a mate. 
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During the next few days, Mrs. 
Foad laid two long strings of 
eggs among the water plants on 
the edge of the pond. Then she 
hopped back to the fields to hunt 
flies and bugs and worms through 
the summer days. She never even 
thought of her little ones that 
hatched from her eggs. I doubt 
whether she even thought of 
Tommy. 

After a while Tommy, too, left 
the pond and hopped away across 
the pasture. Hop, hop, hop, he 
went, always toward Farmer 
John’s garden. 

Finally he reached the lawn. As 
he hopped across the green space, 
he captured grasshoppers, snails, 
worms, and insects. Finally he 
reached the garden gate. He was 
home again. 

One evening, a little later, 
Farmer John’s big dog spied Tom- 
my hopping about the lawn. “Now 
for some fun,” thought the dog. 
After the little toad he started, 


Can YOU imagine trying 
to find your way back to the place 
where you were born without an 
address or a map? 

Few of us could do it, but a 
salmon can. 

We have always wondered how 
a fish could find its way back to 
the river where it was born, and 
now scientists are beginning to 
learn how they do it. 

When a salmon is ready to 
spawn, that is, to lay its eggs, it 
begins swimming from the ocean 
where it has lived from one to 
nine years to the fresh water 
stream where it was born. 

The salmon must fight its way 
up stream over fast tumbling 
water and steep water falls. Other 
animals, and people, too, try to 
make their dinner out of the 
salmon. Before he finds his way 
back to the stream where he was 
born, he is tired and battered, yet 
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A Nose 
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jumping, and prancing, and bark- 
ing. Finally Tommy was seized by 
big teeth. 

As soon as the little toad found 
himself in the dog‘s mouth, he 
poured from his skin a nasty 
liquid. Oh, how awful it tasted! 
Quickly the big dog dropped the 
toad and tried to paw the bad- 
tasting stuff from his mouth. 
Meantime, Tommy hopped back 
to the garden and hid himself 
among the green plants. 

Back at the pond, Tommy’s 
children grew from tadpoles to 
little toads. What funny-looking 
little creatures they were as they 
hopped out of the pond one rainy 
day. They were only as large as 
the end of your little finger, but 
they were perfect little toads. At 
once they began hunting for in- 
sects. 

If Tommy had met them, he 
would not have known that they 
were his children. But Tommy did 
rot meet them that year anyway, 


Knows 


MORRIS 


he always finds his own stream. 

How do we know that he does? 
Scientists have caught baby salm- 
on before they left their home 
stream and marked them with a 
tiny tag. Years later when the 
men examined that same stream, 
they find many of the tagged 
salmon. 

They have been to the ocean 
and back! 

For years and years the salmon 
have puzzled us. A man named 
Dr. Hasler wondered if the salm- 
on could find their way back by 
their sense of smell. 

He decided to make an experi- 
ment with tiny fish called min- 
nows. 

Fish don’t have a nose like we 
do, or even one like a dog’s or a 
cat’s. When water goes into what 
is their nostril — called a nare — 
it is pushed by a flap through a 
wee passageway where the ‘fish’s 


for it was his job to keep the in- 
sects out of Farmer John’s gar- 
den, Night after night he spent 
hunting all kinds of harmful 
bugs. Of course, he did it only be- 
cause he was hungry, but the 
vegetables were better because of 
him, 

Often during the summer, 
John was heard to remark, “I 
wouldn’t take a hundred dollars 
for that little toad. He rids the 
garden of more insects than any 
spray that I can use.” 

So all summer long Tommy 
hopped about the garden, eating 
insects and worms and bugs. 
When the cold autumn came, 
Tommy dug a hole deep in the 
ground and the dirt fell over him. 
Across the big garden, the wind 
blew the drifting snow, and Jack 
Frost turned the garden plants 
brown and stiff. But Tommy knew 
nothing of this. He just stayed 
snugly in his dirt bed and slept 
the cold winter away. 


“smell” nerve endings are. 

Dr. Hasler fixed a tank of 
water for his minnows and when 
they felt at home he turned in 
some water piped from a stream. 

When the fish swam up to that 
end of the tank to see what it was 
all about, Dr. Hasler fed them. 

Then, later on, he brought wa- 
ter from another stream. When 
the fish swam up to find out about 
this water, he gave them a tiny 
electric shock. 

Soon, the fish acted as if they 
knew which water would shock 
them and which would feed them! 
Dr. Hasler was sure that the wa- 
ter from the two streams smelled 
differently. 

Now, he caught the minnows 
and put a bit of jelly, like Vase- 
line, into the passageway where 
their smelling nerves were, so 
that the fish could not smell. It 
was as if you would stuff cotton 
in your nose; you could breath 
through your mouth, but you 
couldn’t smell anything. 

When he put the fish back into 

(Turn to page 62) 
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(From Page 37) 


We need to face life with confidence. There are 
many conditions in life which bully us. Don’t be 
one of the people who are running away. Get an 
honest and realistic appraisal of the experiences 
you have had so that they will take on the right 
proportions in your life. 

We need to develop a plan — a purpose for liv- 
ing, else we may come to the place in life where we 
feel a sense of inner emptiness. We must live on 
three levels; the physical, the mental, and the spir- 
itual level which provides the meaning, purpose, 
and significance of life. 

We need the ability to join the human enter- 
prise — to turn from the estimate within to the 
relationship without, to reach out, to incorporate, 
to become a part of life. 


Then we will experience creative and adventure- 
some living! 


Paul J. Misner, President of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Glencoe, IIlin- 


A Nose Knows 
(From Page 61) 

the tank, Dr. Hasler learned that 
they couldn’t tell the streams of 
water apart. In fact, the fish 
didn’t even notice when the water 
from the streams was turned on! 

Later in the summer, Dr. Has- 
ler went to Washington state 
when the salmon were going up- 
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ois from the address “Schools on the Threshold of a 
New Era”: , 

The greatness of America has stemmed not from 
standardization and” conformity, but from diver- 
sity. It will be a “sad day” for our country if teach- 
ers ever adopt an assembly-line technique of edu- 
cating children. We should always strive for ef- 
ficiency, but our supreme task is to discover.and 
develop the uniqueness of individual personality. 
Human personalities cannot be classified and pro- 
cessed like oil, coal, timber, and other raw mater- 
ials. Human resources must be developed to keep 
pace with the progress made in the development of 
physical and natural resources. 

The history books may well record the year 1955 
as the beginning of a revolution in which an all- 
out effort was made to develop our human resources 
to meet the demands of the new industrial revolu- 
tion of automation. This age will require a high 
level of trained intelligence and much less manual 
labor and drudgery. There will be increased op- 
portunity for socially significant and personally 
rewarding occupations; and in the world of to- 
morrow there will be vastly increased opportuni- 
ties for the research worker, the scientist, the 
engineer, the organizer, and the creative artist. 


Teaching Aids Department 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


stream to spawn. This is called a 
mee.” WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dr. Hasler and his helpers 
caught some of the salmon, being 
careful not to hurt them, and Name 
tagged them. Street 

The men watched the fish make 
the trip up the river and turn into 


caught them and made them swim 


Please send me your full color illustration sheet showing the four dif- 
ferent types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


their home stream. Then, they (REE) MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


it a second time. Most of the fish 
found their home stream again. 

Then, they captured the fish for iain 
the third time and plugged their 


Name 


smelling passages with jelly. This City ..... 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 
Most Out of Crayons.” 


time only a few of the fish made 
the same choice of streams. 

Dr. Hasler believes that the 
fish swim up the river until they 
find a stream that, by its smell, Name 
reminds them of their childhood. Street 
The nose knows. 
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Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 
“Modeling with Clay.” 
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New Stirrups for the 
Wonder Horse 


(GLEAMING stirrups have 
been added to The Wonder Horse 
DeLuxe and The Wonder Mare. 
This new feature will make it 
easier for youngsters to climb 
aboard, reports E. J. Koller, gen- 
eral manager of Wonder Products 
Company, Collierville, Tenn. 

The Wonder Horse DeLuxe and 
the Wonder Mare, both molded of 
durable plastic in the natural 
color of the golden Palomino, are 
designed for children 1 to 7. The 
Wonder Horse DeLuxe retails at 
$29.95 and The Wonder Mare at 
$19.95. 

Also included in The Wonder 
Horse line are The Wonder Horse 
Regular in bright red wood for 
children 1 to 7, priced at $14.95; 
and The Wonder Pony, a plastic 
Palomino for children 1 to 3, 
priced at $10.95. 

All the models in The Wonder 
Horse line have patented Magic 
Spring Action. This gives a rock- 
ing, bouncing ride that puts 
muscles into play and helps 
promote good co-ordination. Child 
experts and educators have 
praised The Wonder Horse as a 
healthful exerciser and body 
builder. 

The Wonder Horse bears the 
Parents’ Seal of Commendation 
and is Toy Guidance Council 
Educator approved. 


The Educational Challenge 
(From Page 33) 
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The concluding part of this article 


will appear in the June issue of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


Key West Paintings 
(From Page 27) 

boy, David, made a very nice 
chalk drawing of the Over Seas 
Trailer Court where he lives. 

Mrs. Parsons reports that she 
is sure this concentrated effort on 
the part of the children to stop 


and look, think, consider and then 
draw has made this group more 
keenly appreciative of their en- 
vironment. They were more ob- 
serving and got more joy out of 
life. 


Rain and the Art Lesson 
(From Page 21) 
children will, of course, think of 
many other things to put in the 

village. 

And ice is for skating. Pictures 
of skaters call for action. When 
children draw all figures straight, 
stiff and upright, skaters may be 
suggested for the figures are sure 
to be put in many different po- 
sitions. This is desirable for it 
produces a much better compo- 
sition when there are diagonal 
lines as well as vertical and hori- 
zontal. 

When the ice covers trees, 
shrubs, weeds and grasses with a 
glittering coat we become aware 
of the lines of growth that per- 
haps we hadn’t noticed before. 
Every branch, every twig, and 
every blade curves gracefully. 
Samples of radiation are every- 
where. The criss cross patterns 
that are woven are an inspiration 
for design. Again the white cray- 
on can be used to draw the lines 
and the background made by 
painting over the whole design or 
picture with water color paint. 

Jack Frost is a well known ar- 
tist. He not only colors the au- 
tumn leaves but etches pictures 
on the window panes. His pic- 
tures of ferns, flowers, castles 
and towers are most beautiful 
and happy the child who has an 
opportunity to study the pictures 
which are other samples of na- 
tural growth and illustrate the 
principles of design. 

A fourth grade attempted some 
designs inspired by frosted win- 
dows. With white chalk on blue 
paper they began the designs 
near the bottom of the paper and 
slightly off center. The lines 
curved from that one center. 
Other lines spread out from the 
main lines and on these grew the 
fanciful flowers, stars, leaves, 


(Turn to page 64) 
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Rain and the Art Lesson 
(From Page 63) 
feathers or whatever the child 
wished to add. 


No matter what form of mois- 
ture is chosen for the art lesson 
there is opportunity for much 
creative work, and at the same 
time developing skill in writing, 
reading, spelling, and gaining 
much knowledge of science, social 
studies and literature. There is 
always room for development of 
imagination. DaVinci has said 
that merely staring at a wall 
spotted with rain or paint helps 
one to develop imagination. Any- 
one who tries this will be much 
surprised at the things he can 
see after a period of staring. Most 
people find it easy to see sheep, 
mountains, or faces in the clouds. 
And clouds we have always with 
us. Your school may not be near 
a river, a lake, or the ocean. You 
may not have snow and ice-cov- 
ered trees but there is still sure 
to be moisture in some form 
about since there can be no life 
without water. 

A little puddle of water may be 
the source of poem or story or 
painting. As one third grade 
child wrote after gazing at the 
water that stood in the road after 
a rain, 

Mrs. Puddles was stepped on 

every day 

But she was never sad. 

One day nobody stepped on 

her 

And she was as sad as she 

could be. 

It takes strange things to 
make some people happy, such as 
being stepped on, but most chil- 
dren are happiest when they can 
express their own ideas and find 
someone who appreciates their 
efforts. 


Make Art Work Easier 
(From Page 7) 


tributed with the paints. Keep all 
work clean between papers. Pap- 
ers can be labelled with a crayon 
if the work is individual speci- 
mens. Papers make a wonderful 
papier mache foundation. Ocea- 
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sionally, drawings made on news- 
paper can be very creative. Pupils 
lose their fear of doing something 
wrong, when its “just on an old 
newspaper. “Delightful, soft ef- 
fects can result. 

These few simple suggestions 
may seem trivial, but the pupils 
who have been made conscious of 
their benefits are much happier 
workers. They had not realized 
that the faulty brush was the 
cause of their inability to convey 
their thoughts to paper, that it is 
so much easier to draw on a paper 
that does not “wriggle around”’, 
that some things are easier to 
paint when standing up, etc., etc. 

The instructor benefits through 
the more satisfying work pro- 
duced by the group as a whole. 
Her work is made easier through 
the better care given to both tools 
and work. 


Rhythm with Noted Discord 
(From Page 13) 


In another instance with the 
same type of problem, a toy bird 
whistle with the selection of 
“Mocking Bird” was used as a 
solo act. The trilling whistle 
sounds were interspersed at inter- 
vals accompanying the band with 
a melodious effect. 

A solo part was also made by 
having each pupil sing one line of 
a continuous song, joining in 
chorus on the last line. They 
were arranged in a group so that 
each consecutive voice would 
blend to the best advantage. Oc- 
casionally, a child can sing one 
line of a given song and will falter 
on a phrase as the music changes 
in pitch. Thus, the different 
voices can be used. Usually pupils 
who intoned on one pitch did not 
participate in this act. In some 
cases a song was chosen which 
contained a part that could be 
spoken or sung by a monotone. 
This working together as a group 
gave courage to the more timid 
personalities. 

Needless to say, the exceptional 
child deserves a due portion of at- 
tention. The problem here is to 


keep down the over-confident 
feeling which sometimes develops 
in such cases. Keeping them busy 
helping and teaching others helps 
here. One stunt they enjoyed 
teaching their classmates was 
twirling a lasso rhythmically 
while the band played a cowboy 
tune. Piano and vocal solos, di- 
recting, tap-dancing, whistling 
and yodeling were performances 
in which I merely acted as a 
guide. This extra curricular work 
gave the teacher a chance to pro- 
vide a much needed outlet for the 
gifted child. 

At times unable to locate a de- 
sirable selection which seemed to 
fit the unusual talent of a child, I 
composed a number. Literally 
speaking, by looking at a child an 
act took form. 

If a child was gifted in music, 
but was rated low in the academic 
field, careful guidance of his tal- 
ent helped to build confidence. 
This ultimately reflected in the 
improvement of academic sub- 
jects, also. 

A disturbing factor occurred in 
every class when spirits zoomed 
to the top of the scale and tone 
qualities were not quarantined. It 
was then — I stepped out of the 
room to take the ear-splitting test 
long enough to sympathize with 
the outsider, who thought the 
band should be enclosed in a 
sound-proof room. This gloom 
was quickly dispelled when I 
opened the door and observed the 
beaming faces. Somehow, the dis- 
cordant notes seemed to change 
to harmonious tunes. 

For the teacher, the ability to 
play the piano is a valuable asset, 
but not an essential skill as record 
players can be substitued. When 
a recording machine is played, pi- 
ano music without vocal accom- 
paniment is more adaptable. 

Undoubtedly, participation in 
the rhythm band furnishes the 
ground work for later musical 
skills. 

Not only as a means of enjoy- 
able training while children, but 
in later life girls appreciate the 
sense of graceful rhythm. 
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MILTON 
BRADLEYS 


Just add water, shake, and in a few short moments 
Magi-Paint’s bright, vibrant colors are ready to use. 
Gone are the hours of cooking, mixing and blending 
ingredients to prepare ordinary paints which can’t com- 
pare with Magi-Paint for rich, creamy consistency and 
vivid, permanent color. For finger painting, Magi-Paint 
is equal to the highest-priced prepared mixes. 

Because it is washable, inexpensive and easily han- 
dled, Magi-Paint is a wonderful medium for primary 
grade instruction in both Silk-Screen and Block Print- 
ing technique. 

Milton Bradley is your single source for all art 
materials. Order Magi-Paint and other Milton 
Bradley school supplies from your nearby school 
supply distributor. 
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PLASTELINE 


...add a gay excitiny 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four “% Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 


‘Twas the 19th of April @ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
'75 when Paul Revere rode form. 


to i rtality. The Revoluti 
@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
had begun . . . How alive, how real 


clothes. 
history seems as children become 


peste? draping Metery @ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 

A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
“Modeling With Clay’’ 
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